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The War.—Slight successes are reported by fhe French 
in the St. Mihiel district where, however, the Germans 
have been making furious attacks in the vicinity of Les 

Eparges. In Alsace the Germans 
gmidared _— mm have recaptured Hartsmannweiler 
p.m.-April 27,a.m. __ : ASE 

Kopf. The principal event of the 

week has been the resumption by the Germans 
of a series of offensive movements in Flanders, 
that have been as vigorous as any fighting of the war. For 
some time there have been rumors that the Germans were 
preparing for an onslaught on the Allied lines near the 
coast, and railroads both in Belgium and Germany were 
said to be occupied exclusively in the transportation of 
troops to the west. The attack was precipitated by the 
capture by the British, after three days of severe fighting, 
of the hill to the southeast of Ypres, which is known as 
Hill 60. This hill dominates a great portion of the sur- 
rounding plain. The Germans made 

dnport ant auente repeated attempts to recapture it, and 

in Flanders : : ‘ 

in spite of failure, they have not de- 

sisted; but their operations have gradually extended to 
the south and especially to the north of the hill itself. 

Both the Germans and Allies record initial success for 
the German operations, that started from a line extend- 
ing from Steentraete through Langhemarck to Zonne- 
beke, and carried them in a southwesterly direction to 
a line stretching from Lizerne and Het Sas, both west of 
the Yser Canal, through Pilkelm to Zonnebeke. British 
and French reports state that the victory was largely due 
to the fact that the Germans began by throwing into the 
midst of the Allies, and especially the French, bombs 
filled with asphyxiating gases. The final results of the 
engagement are not yet clear, because fighting of the 
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most desperate character is still in progress, and also be- 
cause the statements of the different sides are contra- 
dictory. Berlin claims to have held all the ground she 
captured ; Paris claims that the French and Belgian troops 
have not only recaptured Lizerne, but have driven back 
the Germans a considerable distance. The Canadian 
troops are given great praise by both the French and 
British reports. 

In the east there have been many attacks and counter 
attacks by both sides, especially in the vicinity of the 
Lupkow and Uzsok passes, but the deadlock still con- 
tinues. Vienna reports that the Rus- 
sians have been compelled to evacuate 
Tarnow. This move, together with 


The Carpathians 
and Dardanelles 


_ an attack on Gorlitz, would seem to indicate the inaugu- 





| of any importance. 


ration of the advance by the Austrians and Germans 
from Cracow that has long been talked of, and would 
threaten the Russian communications. It has not, how- 
ever, as yet assumed such proportions or momentum as 
to be dangerous for the Russians. A number of engage- 
ments are said to have taken place in Bukowina without 
decisive results. Elsewhere along the Russian lines there 
have been only skirmishes. 

In the Dardanelles there have been no developments 
The Allies have landed troops on 
the Gallipoli peninsula, and report that an attack is being 
made on the forts both from land and sea, 


Austria-Hungary.—Since the first weeks of the war 
there has arisen before the eyes of Austria the possi- 
bility of a German, Austrian and Hungarian alliance of 

which the present war is only to 
A New Triple Bond mark the beginning. The intimate 
relation between these three Powers 
has suggested the desirability of an economic as well as 
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a political union of the most perfect kind. The idea had | 


already existed in the mind of Bismarck but had been 


impracticable under the previous triple alliance.’ The | 


war for the first time made men realize the solidarity of 
Germany and the Double Monarchy. Hungary as well 
as Austria has entered most sympathetically upon this 


great plan which would unite into one mighty central | 


power the 116 million inhabitants of Germany, Austria 
and Hungary. This would be accomplished without loss 
of individuality or independence, but would bring about 
a close bond of economic interests. In a recent delibera- 
tion on this subject among German, Austrian and Hun- 
garian spokesmen the agrarian interests of Hungary 
were too much overlooked. Hungary, it is now realized, 
will be the granary of this new triple alliance, and conse- 
quently Hungary’s agrarian interests must hold a fore- 
most place in the new unified Central Power of Europe 
which it is hoped will arise after the war and as a conse- 
quence of it. Austria looks forward to gaining much 
from the strenuous but friendly competition which such 
a relation with Germany will call forth, 
it falls far short of the intense industrial, commercial and 
agrarian development of Germany, while Germany might 
gain much from the natural resources of Austria and 
Hungary, which in turn would find a ready market at 
Berlin. The three Powers realize that they will be 
largely dependent upon one another for help in any 
future emergency, and that, with a complete development 
of their resources, they can in a crisis like the present be 
independent of assistance from without. 


France.—The French prisoners restored to their coun- 
try through the interchange of captives, brought about 
by the intervention of Pope Benedict XV, gratefully ad- 
dressed to him a letter of thanks. In 
answer the Holy Father, through the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, ex- 
presses himself as deeply moved by this, as well as by 
other tokens of gratitude which have come to him “from 
all sides and in the most diverse ways, proving that his 
intention was rightly understood, and that his efforts have 
been crowned with happy success.” Addressing himself 
then to the Bishop of Orleans, to whom the letter was 
directed, the Papal Secretary writes: 

But the thanks, so simple and confiding, which your Lordship 
las gathered together have particularly touched the Sovereign 
Pontiff. He was pleased to see in them that spontaneity of soul 
which gives a kind of instinctive nobility to the most humble 
sens of France; that sincerity, too, which makes them render 
homage to the truth as soon as they comprehend it and which, 
so to speak, explains in a large measure the highly consoling 
reawakening of religion in your dear country. 


The Pope’s Answer 


The Holy Father then affectionately sends his blessing 
to the men “who have procured for him this real satis- 
faction.” 

Several important articles have appeared in La Croix 
of Paris, dealing with the decreasing birth-rate and the 


necessity of a “reconstruction of the family.” On the eve 


of the war, writes the paper, the num- 
ber of births still exceeded that of 
the deaths, but by a very small mar- 
gin. “The excess for the years 1912 and 1913 was ap- 
proximately a fifth, a fourth, a third, a half, and finally, 
two-thirds of the corresponding excess in births over 
deaths ninety, seventy, fifty, thirty and ten years before.” 
The gravity of the situation is then brought home still 
more strikingly by comparison with other European 
nations. Fifty-five years from to-day, if the present 
death and birth-rate were to remain stable, “France 
would not have more than 18 for every hundred of the 
population of Russia, 33 for every hundred of Germany, 
45 for every hundred of Austria-Hungary, 54 for every 
hundred of the United Kingdom, and 57 for every hun- 


Catholic Study 
of Birth-Rate 


_ dred of Italy.” There is only one remedy, as the writer 


It realizes that | 


_ and submarine service is entirely his organization. 


argues: a return to Christian morality, and an effort on 
the part of public authorities to encourage and facilitate 
this return instead of hindering it. 


Germany.—On April 24 the entire German press 
commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of the entrance of 
Admiral von Tirpitz, as a cadet, into the Prussian marine. 

He is a man who by hard work 
Admiral von Tirpits and genuine ability finally attained 
to the high position now occupied by 
The work begun by Caprivi and Admiral von 
The torpedo boat 
He 
is in great favor with the Emperor, who long ago recog- 
nized his ability when the Admiral was only captain. 
Admiral von Tirpitz is of commanding appearance, tall 
and impressive, an experienced speaker and a skilful 
diplomatist. During the years that he was withdrawn 
from the navy he held high official positions. He was 
successively Secretary of State for the Navy and Prus- 
sian Minister of State. In 1900 he was raised to the 
ranks of the hereditary nobility and will now receive, it 
is thought, a higher title. His service for the German 
navy has been compared with that rendered to the Ger- 
man Empire by Bismarck. It is noteworthy that Em- 
peror William in his congratulatory telegram speaks of 
him as “the preserver of the German realm.” 

It has been remarked in the American press that the 
war “has killed off 864 newspapers in Germany.” This 
statement refers to the discontinuance of a great number 

of weekly and semi-weekly papers in 
Uniform Newspapers the smaller towns. A substitute has 

been furnished for them by the Gov- 
ernment in the shape of uniform newspapers. The 
“patent outside,” which is supplied to the newspaper offi- 
ces, contains the entire war news. The local editor then 
fills in the empty spaces with items of local interest, and 
the issue is ready for publication. 


him. 
Koester he has brought to perfection. 


Great Britain.—‘‘The advantages of having a British 
Minister accredited to the Vatican,’ says the Tablet, 
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It is to the intervention of the Holy 

See, reports this authority, that the 

release of physically unfit civilians, 

detained in Germany, is due. When 
it seemed that the negotiations pending between the two 
Governments were about to fail, the good offices of the 
Holy See brought about a result satisfactory to all 
parties. On March 1, Sir Henry Howard, British Envoy 
to the Holy See, sent the following telegram to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey: 


“are apparent.” 


Intervention of the 
Holy See 


I hear I shall shortly receive official note from the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, informing me that the Pope has received 
telegram from the German Emperor to the effect that in deference 
to His Holiness’ expressed wish, His Majesty accepts proposal 
for exchange of incapacitated civilian prisoners without reserve 
and independently of question of military age. 


On March 3, an official note was written by the Envoy, 
confirming this information. In return Sir Edward Grey 


a) 


sent the following telegram, dated March 3: 


Please convey to the Cardinal Secretary of State the warm 
thanks of His Majesty's Government for the action of the Pope 
in obtaining the consent of the German Emperor, as reported 


in your telegram of March Ist. As soon as you receive the 
official note from the Vatican to the above effect, we propose to 


inform the United States Ambassador here. 


The reason of asking that the details be carried out by 
Mr, Page was merely one of convenience, as the Ameri- 
can Ambassador had been given the lists of the English 
and German invalids before the negotiations between the 
two Governments broke down. 


Ireland.—Lord Wimborne, the new Viceroy, is said to 
have been well received on his formal entry into Dublin. 


A majority of the Dublin Corporation, contrary to its 
former usage, voted to present him | 


Political Happenings an address on the ground that Home 

Rule was on the Statute Book, over- 
ruling the protests of the minority that it was rendered 
indefinite and inoperative by the Amending and Sus- 
pension Bills, which Lord Wimborne had favored. His 


mutilation evoked a warning from the /ndependent. A 
careful analysis of recruiting figures by the Times’ Dublin 
correspondent makes them out larger and smaller than 
is claimed by partisans on either side. Up to March, 
1915, the new Irish recruits totaled 51,000, of which 
31,000 came from Ulster, 7,000 of the latter being Cath- 
olics, who joined largely through the influence of Mr. 
Devlin, M.P. Almost the entire number came from the 
cities, especially Belfast and Dublin, the proportion of 
farmers’ sons being declared negligible. The police have 
been ordered to distribute recruiting leaflets in every 
household in Ireland, explain the advantages of joining 
the army, and report the numbers available. 

Archbishop Walsh of Dublin has issued a letter warn- 
ing the people that the recent Decree on the Irish 
Martyrs has only authorized the opening of canonical 


| beyond all other questions is religious freedom. 
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proceedings for their beatification 
and canonization, which may be pro- 
longed for years, and that meantime 
religious veneration of any public kind is forbidden. The 
Episcopal Standing Committee on Education, Cardinal 
Logue presiding, adopted a report stating that the 
Teachers’ Salaries Grant Bill and the rules attached go 
counter to the terms agreed upon, fixing the salaries and 
their distribution in a way that discriminates against 
Catholic schools; but nevertheless they will cooperate 
with the Catholic headmasters so as to make the grant 
available for their lay teachers. On the occasion of his 
golden jubilee as a Christian Brother and a teacher, a 
notable public tribute was paid to Rev. Brother O’Ma- 
honey, Principal of the famous O’Connell Schools of 
Dublin, which have almost invariably led the Interme- 


Ecclesiastical News 


diate schools of Ireland. 


Mexico.—The Secretary of State has addressed to 
Reverend Dr. Francis C. Kelly, President of the Church 
Extension Society and official representative of the 
Mexican bishops, a letter concerning 
“the attitude acts of the Ad- 
ministration in the matter of the 
protection of the rights of conscience and of worship 
in Mexico.” The communication is in five parts. Mr. 
Bryan declares (1) that the question “which has bulked 
largest in political discussion in connection with the 
present revolution in Mexico and in connection with the 
revolution which preceded it, is the land question.” 
(2) “A democracy must be sustained by education, by 
the education of the people, and her schools will be as 
valuable to Mexico as her acres of fertile land. It will 
be as necessary that she have them as that she break the 
monopoly that has controlled her land.” (3) Above and 
Part 
iour of the letter contains four State messages sent to 
Mexico on July 23, 1914, on December 16, 1914, on 
January 21, 1915, and on February 20, 1915, respectively. 


Mr. Bryan 
and Dr. Kelly 


and 


| The first and most important message, which was in- 


| 





reputed leaning toward the Ulsterite scheme of national | tended for Generals Villa and Carranza, is as follows: 


Not only the United States, but all the world, will watch with 
the greatest interest and concern the course now to be pursued 
by the leaders of the Constitutionalist cause in effecting a transfer 
of power at Mexico City. This Government feels that the 
critical time has come when the choice which is now to be made 
by the Constitutionalist leaders will practically determine the 
success or failure of the government they mean to set up and the 
reforms they hope to effect. 

We venture to say this because of our earnest sympathy with 
the main purpose of the Constitutionalists and our desire to be 
of permanent service to them in bringing Mexico out of her 
troubles. We have been forced by circumstances into a position 
in which we must practically speak for the rest of the world. 
It is evident that the United States is the only first-class power 
that can be expected to take the initiative in recognizing the new 
government. It will in effect act as the representative of the 
other powers of the world in this matter and will unquestionably 
be held responsible by them for the consequences. Every step 
tveken by the Constitutionalist leaders from this moment on and 
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everything which indicates the spirit in which they mean to pro- 
ceed and to consummate their triumph must of necessity, there- 
tore, play a very important part in determining whether it wil 
be possible for the United States to recognize the government 
now being planned for. 

lu the most earnest spirit 
ernment wishes to call attention to the following matters of 


of friendship, therefore, this Gov- 


critical 

First, the treatment of foreigners, foreign lives, foreign prop- 
erty, foreign rights, and particularly the delicate matter of the 
financial obligations, the legitimate financial obligations, of the 
government now superseded. Unless the utmost fairness 
and liberality are shown in these matters the most dangerous 


consequence: 


care, 


complications may arise. 

Second, the treatment of political and military opponents. Un- 
less there is to be a most generous amnesty it is certain that the 
sympathy of the whole world, including the people of the United 
States real the Constitutionalists, will be 
hopelessly alrenated and the situation become impossible. 
treatment of the Roman Catholic Church and of 
Nothing will shock the civilized world 
vindictive action toward priests or 


now the friends of 

Third, the 
those who represent it. 
more than 
ministers of any church, whether Catholic or Protestant; and 
the Government of the United States ventures most respectfully 
but most earnestly to caution the leaders of the Mexican people 
The treatment already said 


punitive or 


on this delicate and vital matter. 
to have been accorded priests has had a most unfortunate effect 
upon opinion outside of Mexico. 

You can not too earnestly urge these matters upon the at- 
tention of those now in the counsels of the Constitutionalists. 
It is obvious to us that the whole future of what the Constitution- 
alists are attempting will depend upon the way and the spirit in 
which they deal with these questions. Nothing ought to be over- 
leoked or dealt with hastily which may result in our being obliged 
to withhold the recognition of this Government from the new 
government to be created in Mexico City as we withheld it from 
Our ability or inability to them 


Huerta. serve they 


must now determine. 


General 


The last part of the Secretary's letter, which is taken 
up with a somewhat detailed statement of the Admiunis- 
tration’s attitude, has this closing sentence: “The Mexi- 
can leaders will certainly know that in order to command 
the sympathy and moral support of America, Mexico 
must have, when her reconstruction comes, just land 
tenure, free schools, and true freedom of conscience and 
worship. We know of no other foundation stones upon 
which to build the economic and spiritual life that makes 
political freedom a reality and a blessing.” 

Dr. Kelly, in answer, first thanks the Secretary of 
State for his assurance, and then proceeds to point out 
that the present Mexican revolutionists, like all Mexican 
officials of the last fifty years, interpret religious liberty 
in a way that “must clash with the ideas of a majority 
of the people of the United States.” In support of his 
contention he cites from a pamphlet just issued by the 
Vallista agency in Washington. He then that 
even the land problem is due directly to anti-religious 
laws. These laws broke up the communities in which the 
Indians lived happily under protection; the land was 
divided up among them before they were ready to as- 
sume responsibility ; they sold and bartered the fields, thus 
creating the present difficulty. This point established, 
Dr. Kelly shows that, although there are millions of 


shows 
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acres of Government land which will be distributed to 
those paying a nominal registration fee, yet the revolu- 
tionists are urging confiscation of property, regardless 
of individual rights. He then brings forth the well- 
known and oft-repeated fact, that the anti-religious laws 
are also responsible for the lamentable state of popular 
In conclusion 


education. This he proves convincingly. 


he says among other things: 


Your declaration of policy may and, | hope, will force upon 
revolutionary leaders in Mexico a knowledge of the fact that 
there can be neither stability nor justice in any country where 
there are basic injustice in laws: where men and women are 
persecuted and where individual liberty is trampled upon. 

We look forward with hope to the day when those who aspire to 
lead a government for Mexico, shall realize that their country 
can count on American recognition and American sympathy, 
enly when their actions conform to the principles of justice and 


morality. 


Rome.—*l’ray and work untiringly, unceasingly and 
unitedly for peace,” was the Easter message the Holy 
Father is reported to have sent to the people of the 

United States. The return of peace 


The Pope and Peace to Europe is the one wish of his 
heart. In a letter recently addressed 
to Mgr. Heylen, Bishop of Namur, His Holiness writes: 


From the bottom of Our soul We beg of God to cause the 
day of peace so ardently desired, to dawn at length, and to deign, 
in His sovereign mercy, to grant the abundant and precious 
truits of peace, to you, above all, who have suffered so many 
afflictions. 


And in another letter sent in the Pontiff’s name by Car- 
dinal Gasparri to Henry Sienkiewicz, the famous Polish 
novelist, Pope Benedict said that: 


He feels for the sufferings of all the combatants and bears the 
burden of the sorrow of all their families. He entertains the 
same love for all the unfortunate, without distinction, and, as 
he said at the last Consistory, his heart is particularly moved at 
the thought of the troubles of those of his children who are 
the most terribly tried by this fearful catastrophe. 


Moreover, by the Decree issued April 9, prayers for peace 
are enjoined for this year’s May devotions: 


His Holiness Pope Benedict XV. moved by the pious desire 
to increase more and more devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to 
whom the month of May is consecrated, and animated, moreover, 
ty the consoling confidence that through the powerful intercession 
of the Mother of God, who, amongst her titles, possesses that 
most noble one, Queen of Peace, the end of the present most 
grievous war can be brought about as soon as possible, has 
ordered that throughout the whole Catholic world shall be recited 
every day during the sacred functions of the month of May the 
Prayer for Peace composed by his Holiness; to which prayer the 
Holy Father has been good enough to attach an indulgence of 
three hundred days, to be obtained once in the day, and a plenary 
indulgence, to be obtained in the customary form of the Church 
by the faithful wko shall have taken part for not less than 
twenty days in the recitation of the said prayer. 


The enjoined prayer is the one that was recited in all 
our churches on Peace Sunday, March 21. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Simplicity, Sociology and Religion 


T is beyond parley that, if all men lived in absolute ac- 
cord with Gospel precepts, social problems would 
not have an inch of ground on which to sprout. Labor 
would not clash with capital, “the richest would be poor 
and the poorest would live in abundance.” Nations 
would not fall under the weight of their own excesses: 
men’s lives would “glide on like rivers that water the 


woodlands, darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting | 


an image of heaven.” Human affairs would be as simple 
as the most vehement pacificist could desire; as serene 
as Pastor Wagner of Paris earnestly depicts. 

But in this materialistic age, faith has so far decreased 
that the abundance of the world’s harvest of social prob- 
lems is already appalling. Steady diet on the “dry husks 
of facts” has hindered the healthy metabolism of men’s 
minds. Hearts have atrophied. 

For “Progress” was the slogan of the practical and 
sprightly nineteenth century. Darwin had done so much 
toward mastering the mysteries of earth that his dis- 
ciples were emboldened to besiege those of the skies. 
Spencer found the wall of metaphysical belief too high 
to be scaled; he did not care to crawl underneath, dis- 
liking “mud”; so he rammed a considerable hole through 
the center, with flattering ease. At the snap of potent 
scientific fingers, God vanished into the realm of the 
irrational. Then was inaugurated, indeed, the era of 
temporalities. Sceptical of ultimate reward, men readily 
forgot all about it. Determined on having their heaven 
somewhere, they built it here. What wretched archi- 
tects they were, however, is becoming daily more mani- 
fest. 

Happily, by the close of the century, sentiment in 


not a few quarters of the thinking world was ripe for a — 


reaction against the positivism of Comte and the agnos- 
ticism of Spencer. Carlyle had observed that man lives 
by believing sométhing, not by arguing and debating 
many things. Newman protested: “As well can there 
be filial devotion without a father, as religion without 
the fact of a Superior Being.” “The belief in God,” 
Fiske averred, “is indispensable to the rational and 
healthy working of the human mind.’ Many students 
candidly doubted the prudence of deeming LaPlace’s 
nebular hypothesis, Newtonian gravitation, and Darwin- 
ian evolution, as having swept the supernatural out of 
the external world. They perceived that such tremen- 
dous forces as the great scientists had detected, were far 
more awesome than, and ought to be quite as conducive 
to belief in a Divirlity as, the gentle truths of Christian 


Faith and the Elder Brother’s sweet miracles of mercy. | 


The earth evolving out of a nebular circlet; a “simia” 
sprouting into a soul-bearing man: these were marvelous 
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claims! The ironclad fact flared forth that science asked 
men to take as much on faith as religion. 

But unfortunately the twentieth century, yet an infant, 
is being swathed in a tragedy which at least temporarily 
shuts out the signs of religious renaissance that attended 
the nativity. Europe, in the grasp of Mars, can do little 
toward evolving lofty schemes. Her duties in this line 
have devolved on America. It is for us, in our com- 
paratively peaceful land, to take up the scattered threads 
of noble public thought and weave them into a plan for 
the betterment of humanity. Though we begin by bene- 
fiting ourselves, we shall end by aiding the world. For, 
if we succeed in settling our own multifarious and griev- 
ous social ailments, we shall have shown other nations 
how to deal with theirs. 

It is inspiring to note that, just at present, Miss Co- 
lumbia seems to be much alive to the subject and neces- 
sity of religion. The stir which our base-ball evangelist 
has been creating is decidedly more eloquent than the 
spectacular preacher himself: it evinces the underlying 
hunger of our countrymen’s hearts for spiritual bread. 
We are a commerce-swept people, merged in temporali- 
But already we are seeing the error of our ways 
Already we 


ties. 
by experiencing their dire physical effects. 
are frenziedly blaming this, that, or the other circum- 
stance as the cause of our ebbing vitality. But the real 
reason is ourselves: the real remedy is religion. 

Across the stormy sea of history quivers a gleam of 
unquenchable light from those early Christian communi- 
ties which, so faithful in the following of the Master, 
flourished in a social simplicity and felicity which are the 
despair of modern’theories. Would not the simplest so- 
iution to our problems be a return to the faith which 
knew no problems? 

It is not so much the eventful and progressive career 
of our nation that has shattered its nerves and branded 
it with premature decay. Peace comes from within. and 
can reign even when fiercest tumult is raging without. 
Ten great persecutions failed to shatter the calm of the 
early Christians. To be sure, we have not had their 
spiritual stamina to buoy us up: but, as Munsterberg 
aptly, if prosaically, reminds us: “The miller does not 
hear the noise of the mill. No one feels the touch of his 
clothes. In the same way, we have become insensitive 
by adaptation to our tumultuous surroundings.” So, if 
we are a weakened people, let us not blame the abundance 
of physical energy with which we have made our country 
exteriorly glorious, so much as our lack of moral grit, on 
account of which we have so seriously and steadily vio- 
lated the Law. : 

To the truly religious, and to them alone, is life always 
simple. For, no matter how replete it may be with labor 
and trial, it is pure, wholesome and purposive. With 
them, vicissitudes of war, pestilence, famine and catas- 
trophe are not causes for despair, but permissions of 
God’s inscrutable wisdom: seeds from which an infinitely 
good and tender Father can and does make benefits 
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spring forth. They do not view their allotted span as a 
season in which as much enjoyment and emolumeni as 
possible should be crammed, but as a period of probation 
during which eternity must he earned. Such is the doc- 
trine of Christ: simplicity itself, and much more capable 
of producing the calm, which we so badly need, than any 
theory which mere men can invent. Nor can it be im- 
proved upon. 

As a remarkable exponent of genuine simplicity, the 
Catholic Church should engage the attention of reform- 
ers. Her social results, if nothing else, could give these 
avid lealers of men some very valuable information. 
She claims to have preserved pure and complete the peer- 
less doctrine of the Master, and, what is more, shows 
fruits which substantiate her claim. 
their hearts, she has directly safeguarded her children’s 
morals and indirectly their bodies. To-day Catholic na- 
tions can boast much more physical and moral health, 
than most others. Irreligious or only partly religious 
countries flare brilliant with the fire that consumes its 
source ; startling indication abounds that fuel to feed the 
flame will not hold out much longer. In Catholic lands, 
however, the elements that make for lasting mundane as 
well as spiritual success are plentifully present. One 
good corroboration of the fact is: If foreign blood (and 
this is chiefly Catholic) did not flow into American ar- 
teries regularly, Miss Columbia admittedly would be a 
social anemic. 

Anent the relation of Catholicism to sociology, Dr. 
Meyrick Booth couches stirring sentences in the Hibbert 
Journal. With sundry able statistics, he shows the mag- 
nificence of the rdle which this grand old religion is 
enacting in the great modern drama of national life-sav- 
ing. Protestantism is declining, on account of unproduc- 
tive marriages. For the opposite reason, Catholicism is 
prospering. Who will not concede that Catholics are 
supporting the true ideal of Christian wedlock and are 
thereby conferring on nations an inestimable boon? The 
Catholic Church, affirms M. Leroy-Beaulieu, naturally 
promotes increase of population because it conderi:ns 
“egoism, materialism and inordinate ambition for self 
and family.” Plainly, with the same noble policy, it van- 
quishes every other menace to modern society. 

In a word, religion is the secret to health of mind and 
heart, which in turn inspires simplicity of life, which re- 
sults in the vigor of nations. And the Catholic Church 
points to accomplishments in the world which give 
strongest testimony to her abilities as a teacher of re- 
ligion. 

If American sociologists would only wipe away a cer- 
tain mist of prejudice from their mental vision, perchance 
they would find that the solution which they seek has 
been in the world for two thousand years and is even 
now under their very noses. But who so blind as they 
who will wot see? In time their eyes atrophy with their 
hearts. 

EpwArD F. Murpny, M.A. 
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Common School Education in the Middle Ages 


URING the five-hundred-year period ending with 
the fifteenth century there was an extraordinary 
advancement in learning, in art and in everything that 
goes to make up what is termed the civilization of man- 
kind. This progress became so marked about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, that many historians set that 
time as the beginning of modern history. There is a 
widespread impression among Protestants, which, 
strange to say, is shared by some Catholics, that the 
wonderful progress made since that time in knowledge, 
in personal and social discipline and in the lordship of 
the natural world was in some way brought about by 
the so-called Reformation in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The period ending at that time is loosely re- 
ferred to as the “Dark Ages,” and represented as a time 
when education was suppressed by the Church or con- 
fined exclusively to the clergy, who flourished and 
fattened on the ignorance and superstition of the people 
until the champions of Protestantism struck off the 
shackles and permitted men to act and think for them- 
selves. This absurd claim reminds us of the rooster that 
strutted around in the belief that the sun would not have 
risen had he not crowed in the early morning. 

The real “Dark Ages” began in the fourth or fifth 
century, when western Europe was overrun by swarms 
of barbarians from the North who destroyed all learning 
and civilization except such as could be held and pre- 
served by the Church in the monasteries and other 
secluded places. The real reformation began in a general 
revival of wealth, manners, taste and learning five 
centuries before the advent of Protestantism, which 
tended to retard rather than accelerate the movement. 
Two events in the last half of the fifteenth century con- 
tributed much to the progress of that period; the inven- 
tion and development of printing in Catholic Germany 
and the discovery of America under the patronage of 
Catholic Spain. Long prior to the introduction of print- 
ing there had been a great demand for reading matter 
among all classes of people and the work of copyists had 
developed into a regular industry. 

Green, in his “Short History of the English People,” 
notes the creation of a reading public wanting books 
before printing was invented and says, “It was in fact 
this increase of demand for books, pamphlets or fly 
sheets, especially of a grammatical or religious character 
that brought about the introduction of printing.” 

From Janssen’s “History of the German People” we 
learn that a similar condition prevailed in Germany. 
“This German book trade,” he says, 


was a continuation and development of the trade in manuscripts 
which had already grown to large and extensive business pro- 
portions in Germany, where there was so great a demand for 
books long before the invention of printing. ‘ ; 
The collection of German writings of the fifteenth cen- 


tury which are still extant gives an extremely favorable im- 
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pression of the culture of the period and shows how greatly the 
habit of reading prevailed among all classes. 


Under such favorable conditions printing, aided and 
encouraged by the clergy, spread rapidly. Within a few 
years after its introduction, there were printing estab- 
lishments all over Europe and before the close of the 
fifteenth century Rome alone counted no fewer than 190 
presses. Learning thus how large masses of the common 
people had acquired a taste for reading before the intro- 
duction of printing and how the universal demand for 


books caused a quick development of the art, we are led | 


to inquire what means had been provided for the educa- 
tion of the people during the earlier ages. It has been 
easier to find out what the universities were and what 
they did tham to trace the extent and growth of the 
obscurer common schools. While we possess but few 
authentic reports of these schools during the Middle 
Ages, enough remain to prove not only that such schools 
existed but also that they were esteemed highly as 
mediums for Christian education and that the education 
of the people was greatly encouraged by the Church. As 
far back as the year 826, Pope Eugenius II in a Roman 
Synod enacted that schools should be opened in cathedral 
and parish churches and wheresoever they might be 
deemed necessary. Primary schools were at that time 
established in many places for the instruction of the 
young. Primary or rural schools were at first frequently 
held in the church and it was only after a long struggle 
and repeated synodal decrees that they were located else- 
where. The following facts gathered from the archives 
of Paris give us some idea of the extent of primary 
teaching in the later medieval period. 

“Independently of the schools attached to churches, 
eleven masters and one mistress figure in the roll of the 
land tax levied on the inhabitants of Paris by Philip the 
Fair in 1292. In the fourteenth century we find record 
of forty-one masters and twenty-two mistresses; in the 
fifteenth century there are one hundred.” In Larned’s 
history it is stated “that secondary schools, grammar 
schools, were really plentiful in most parts of western 
Europe during the later Middle Ages seems abundantly 
proved.” Secondary schools, of course, imply the ex- 
istence of primary schools and if the former were numer- 
ous the latter must have been more so. M. Simeon Luce, 
whose authority on matters connected with medieval 
France is unquestioned, says: 

It is a grave mistake to imagine there were no primary schools. 
Mention is made of rural schools in all the documents, even 
in those in which we could least expect to find it, and we can 
scarcely doubt that, during the most stormy years of the four- 
teenth century, most villages had their masters teaching children 
reading, writing and some arithmetic. 


A writer in the Contemporary Review, who seems to 
be well informed, does not hesitate to say in reference 
to England: 


There is not the smallest doubt that the provision for secondary 
education was far greater in proportion to population during the 


Middle Ages than it has ever been since. Education was, if not 
a first charge on the endowments of the Church, at all events 
a well-recognized part of the duties for the performance of 
which the endowments were given. During the whole time, from 
the introduction of Christianity to the Reformation, education 
was an ecclesiastical concern. It was conducted by the clergy 
and was a matter of cognizance in the ecclesiastical courts. Every 
village parson was, or ought to have been, an elementary school- 
master. Secondary schools were found in almost every place in 
which they were required. It may be said broadly that wherever 
there was a cluster of houses whick could be dignified with the 
name of town there was a grammar school in the midst of it. 


The same writer, referring to modern conditions in 
England, quotes from a recent Schools Inquiry Report: 

In at least two-thirds of the places in England named as 
towns in the census there is no public school at all above the 
primary schools, and in the remaining one-third the school is 
often insufficient in size and in quality. He goes on to explain 
that the Aristocratic Reformation in England destroyed, to a 
large extent, the public provision for the advancement of edu- 
cation. 


Germany and the Netherlands were in all probability 
more advanced in common education than either Eng- 
land or France. Janssen, the historian of medieval 
Germany, says: 

Outside the Mark of Brandenburg there was scarcely a large 
town in Germany in which, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
in addition to the already existing elementary national schools, 
new schools of a higher grade were not built or old ones im- 
proved. In the district of the Middle Rhine there were whole 
stretches of country where - national school was to be found 
within a circuit of every six miles. Small parishes even, of only 
500 or 600 souls, were not without their village schools. 
Throughout the empire, indeed, the number of schools was gen- 
erally considerable. The ultimate control of the town schools 
was usually in the hands of the municipal authorities, but these 
institutions were also closely connected with the Church, not 
only because most of the masters belonged to the clerical pro- 
fession, but because the supervision was either practically left 
to the clergy or formally made over to them. 


Thus we have seen, as the French historian, Brémont 
expresses it, “the Church not only had a monopoly of 
teaching during the Middle Ages but used all her power 
in its favor.” 

So in this 20th century, while we are far advanced in 
many directions, we can hardly echo, so far as common 
school education is concerned, the Homeric boast that we 


are much better than our forefathers. 
EDWARD Brown. 


Periodic Drunkenness and Tobacco 


ERIODIC drinkers, those that remain for a time 
without taking any alcoholic liquor whatever, but 

who break out into temporary debauchery, are quite com- 
mon as every one knows, but Dr. Alexander Lambert of 
New York City, who has had a wide experience in the 
treatment of inebriates, recently reported the discovery 
of a connection between the peculiar symptoms of these 
persons and the excessive use of tobacco. Very many of 
his patients in this class are heavy smokers. An intem- 
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perate man is intemperate in many ways—when he does 
not drink he overeats, or oversmokes, or offends by 
moral ballast-shifting of other kinds. I have observed 
fanatical anti-alcoholics overeating thems:lves to death 
and posing as martyrs. The folk Lambert mentions are 
susceptible to the poison of tobacco, and they so saturate 
themselves with this in a year or two that nothing but 
alcohol, in their opinion, will quiet the irritation of the 
They think the craving is alcoholism, whereas 
They go crazily drunk for 


toxine. 
it is really caused by tobacco. 
a while, and after the exhaustion and recovery they start 
in again to load up their bodies with tobacco toxine until 
another explosion occurs. To keep these persons sober 
they must be cut off from tobacco. 

We are likely to look upon tobacco either as a harmless 
thing, or the root of evil. It is neither one nor the other: 
truth, virtue, and similar goods, are tight-rope walkers 
who tumble if they lean to one side or the other a little 
too much. It is doubtful that the hairs on Satan's tail 
are cigarettes, but it is just as doubtful that the use of 
tobacco is an unmitigated blessing. Any agent which can 
tie up the will of a human being so tightly that a man has 
extreme difficulty in shaking himself loose from thraldom 
is an evil, even if the thing is only an itch for shallow 
Tobacco can bind any regular smoker's will 
The man who tells you 


banter. 
almost as firmly as alcohol does. 
he can quit smoking at will is an amateur at the business, 
or a romancer. In my medical experience it has been 
much easier always to persuade a patient who is a tippler 
to quit alcohol than it is to get a regular smoker away 
from his pipe. The reason an alcoholic must drink after 
he has acquired his vice is to quiet his toxic irritation— 
exactly the same reason holds for the smoker. The 
effects of the two forms of bondage differ, of course, 
but the essences of the two forms are as like as unioval 
twins. The good citizen who thumps his chest and pero- 
rates about his dignity as a human being while he is tied 
fast to a cigar-box may be harmless, but he has an obtuse 
sense of humor. Yet, these alcoholic liquors and tobacco 
are gifts of God—certainly; and so are rattlesnakes and 
rats, but that is scarcely a reason for putting any of them 
into your mouth. 

The middle-aged man who tells you he has been a 
heavy smoker all his life and has not suffered the slight- 
est damage from his indulgence is talking in his qualifi- 
cation as amadan, a human characteristic as prevalent as 
noses. Tobacco in excess is injurious to any one, and ex- 
cess is a relative condition. Even three mild cigars a 
day can be excessive smoking for some men after middle 
age. In men who drink whiskey once or twice a day a 
use of tobacco to a degree that is not deemed excessive 
not seldom causes even blindness. Blindness from the 
use of tobacco is somewhat frequent, but in my experi- 
ence this tobacco amblyopia has always been found in 
smokers who are also whiskey-logged: I have never seen 
a case of tobacco blindness in a man who was not also an 
alcoholic, but I have had as high as six cases under treat- 
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ment in private practice within two months where to- 
bacco with alcohol caused the injury to the optic nerve. 
These cases go on to total and incurable blindness if the 
use of tobacco and alcohol is not stopped, but sight is 
commonly restored when these poisons are withheld. 
Such patients are as a rule heavy smokers, but they need 
not be what are popularly called excessive drinkers. A 
person that drinks whiskey twice daily becomes a chronic 
alcoholic in a few months, but this is not the popular 
notion of the chronic alcoholic. It is so difficult to get 
these men free from the tobacco vice in certain instances 
that we have to put them in a hospital and treat them as 
we should morphinists. You may assure them most 
solemnly that they will certainly go hopelessly blind if 
they do not cease smoking ; they believe you; but they do 
not stop. 

There is an old yarn to the effect that such a patient 
was told the outcome of his abuse of tobacco and alcohol, 
and was forbidden the use of either drug. The man 
asked : 

“Do you mean to say I can’t take a single drink or 
smoke one more cigar?” 

“T certainly do,” answered the oculist. 

“Well, Doc, I’ve seen ’most everything. Good morn- 
ing.” 

I have had exactly the same thing happen in my own 
office and the patient is now voluntarily in the twilight. 

Among the periodic drinkers we find a rare condition 
called dipsomania, which is a periodic insanity taking the 
form of an uncontrollable desire for alcoholic drink. It 
is a mania excited in a disposed subject by auto-intoxi- 
cation, and possibly tobacco might be a contributing 
factor in some instances. Several forms of insanity, the 
etiology of which is obscure, are now attributed with 
much probability to toxemias, and are affected favorably 
by removing the intoxication. 

The unstable neurotic person, who has no desire for 
alcohol until he has taken a drink with companions and 
then goes off on a temporary debauch, is not a dipso- 
maniac. Thé first time the accident happens to him he is 
merely an unfortunate weakling, the second time he is a 


plain ass. 
Austin O'MALLEY, M.D. 


A Methodist Quarterly and the ‘‘Ne Temere’’ 


F xseee the presidency of Bishop Joseph F. Berry, 
the Board of Home Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church publishes in Philadelphia The Home 
Mission and Church Extension Quarterly Bulletin. The 
purpose of the Quarterly, expressed on its first page, is 
to win “America for Christ.” The “fundamental” of its 
work is the “spirit of neighborliness.” Its aims are to 
be attained through ‘“‘a conquest by righteousness.” In 
the first issue of the present year, a contributor, discus- 
sing the topic, “Breaking Down the Home,” thinks -him- 
self justified in making the following remarks: , 
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Only representatives of that Church (the Catholic Church) 
can perform the marriage ceremony. Only that Church can 
grant divorces. The Ne Temere so declares. All marriages other 
than those performed by the Church of Rome are illegitimate. 
We need only turn to Mexico, the South American States, and 
the Philippines to judge what sort of a domestic situation Roman- 
ism produces. Infidelity and Romanism, where both are un- 
restrained, break up the family life. Sound Christian principles 
elone are adequate as the foundation for the home. (Italics 
inserted. ) 


Now in these neighborly and righteous lines, there are 
several assertions and insinuations to which the ordinary 
Catholic, without doubt, will take immediate exception. 
But apart from these “flings,” dictated by an over- 
heated imagination, the passage contains a direct refer- 
ence to a very real and tangible thing, the Ne Temere. 
Here we have a legal document. What it says or does 
not say is a point of fact to be determined, not by an 
appeal to sentiment or to religious bigotry, but by an in- 
spection of the document itself, and of the decisions 
issued by the tribunals qualified to interpret it. Hence, 
passing over the “flings” and slurs, an inquiry was 
directed to the editor of the Quarterly, asking him to 
cite the text of this decree dealing with the matter of 
divorce, and requesting precise authority for the precise 
statement that “All marriages other than those performed 
by the Church of Rome are illegitimate.” After a lapse 
of two weeks, the following remarkably illuminating 
answer was received from a secretary of the Board, Mr. 
Freeman D. Bovard. It is quoted in its entirety: 

The answer to both your queries may be found in the text of 


the Ne Temere decree. The case was tried in Canada and- car- 
ried to England and decided against the Ne Temere decree. 


Now, as will be noted, the Quarterly had stated cate- 
gorically, that “All marriages other than those performed 
by the Church of Rome are illegitimate,’ had mentioned 
the Ne Temere with an impressive show of learning, and 
had instanced, presumably as horrible examples, Mexico, 
the South American States and the Philippines. When 
challenged, however, for direct proof, the secretary shifts 
the scene to Canada and England, and again refers airily 
to the Ne Temere. It may be mentioned in passing, that 
this decree says precisely nothing on the power of the 
Church to grant “divorces.” 

Mr. Bovard’s reply gave rise to the suspicion that he 
had not even read the decree which he so glibly cited as 
his authority. A second letter, from which the following 
passage is quoted, was then addressed to Mr. Bovard: 

I fear you do not quite grasp my point .. . 

. to refer me to authority for the statement that “All mar- 
riages other than those performed by the Church of Rome are 
illegitimate.” You again refer me to the decree. Under para- 
graph 11 I find that this decree binds (a) all persons baptized 
in the Catholic Church; (b) Catholics who contract marriage 
with non-Catholics. But in section iii of the same paragraph, 
it is expressly stated that the decree does not bind non-Catholics 
contracting marriage among themselves. Since the original state- 
ment in the Quarterly was that “All marriages other than those 
performed by the Church of Rome are illegitimate,” your passim 
reference to the decree does not solve my difficulty. May I 


I had asked you | 
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therefore again ask you for your authority for the statement 
that “All marriages other than those performed by the Church of 
Rome are illegitimate” ? 


But Mr. Bovard evidently thought that this insistence 
was too much harping on one string, for although this 
request was made on February 7, no answer has been 
received. 

Mr. Bovard had been confronted with undeniable 
evidence that the Catholic Church did not hold a 
doctrine which he had publicly imputed to it. The very 
document which he had named in support of his wild 
statement had refuted him. Charity forbids the sup- 
position that Mr. Bovard intended deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. It must be concluded, then, that Mr. Bovard 
like many another non-Catholic who has attempted to 
tell the world what the Catholic Church teaches, was 
merely indiscreet in making an odious charge against a 
large body of his fellow-countrymen, and in offering as 
proof a document which he had never read. 

In itself, this incident is of no particular importance. 
What Mr. Bovard personally may think of the Ne 
Temere or the Catholic Church is of little consequence. 
But what of the effect on the Protestant readers who 
learn from the Quarterly, a reputable magazine, pub- 
lished. by a society of missionaries, that “All marriages 
other than those performed by the Church of Rome” are 
held by that Church to be “illegitimate”? This alone 
invests the incident with some importance. For the 
Quarterly is but a type of the “religious” press, which 
knowingly or in ignorance is seeking “to preach the 
Gospel of Christ” by stirring up discord in communities 
in which Catholics and Protestants, with men of no faith 
at all, are living in harmony. 

Throughout the country, but particularly in the remote 
districts, there are thousands of Protestant men and 
women who are doing their best to serve God in spirit 
and in truth, and to live in peace and concord with their 
neighbors. From childhood, many of these men and 
women have been taught to hate, not the Catholic Church, 
but that monster of iniquity which they conceive to be 
the Catholic Church. Years of prejudice have culmi- 
nated in a kind of insanity. It is impossible for them to 
see anything good in the Catholic Church. To suffer 
Catholics to dwell in the same community, is to them an 
exercise of the highest Christian forbearance. For what 
they may think or say of the Catholic Church, such per- 
sons are hardly responsible. They know not what they 
do, They fulfill our Lord’s prophecy that the day would 
come when men should believe that they served God in 
persecuting Christ’s followers. Others, again, living in 
communities where the Catholic Church is almost un- 
known, regard the Church with simple indifference. They 


- neither love it nor hate it, for they know little or nothing 


about it. 

What will be the effect of the Quarterly’s statement, 
and of similar statements, upon these men and women? 
The invincibly ignorant Protestant will be confirmed in 
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his execration of “popery,” as the neighborly Quarterly 
terms the teaching of the Catholic Church. To the minds 
of those who hitherto have known but little of the 
Church, suspicion, dislike, perhaps even hatred, will be 
suggested. Few of the Quarterly’s readers will question 
the Quarterly’s knowledge or truthfulness. “Of course 
it’s true. The Quarterly is issued by Bishop Berry’s as- 
sociates, the Methodist Missionary Board. These good 
men would not circulate a falsehood. They are learned 
men, too, and we can trust them to tell the truth about 
Romanism.” Is this “‘winning America for Christ”? Is 
it a legitimate maneuver in a “campaign of righteous- 
ness’? And when attention has been called to what is 
obviously a grievous error, is it manly or even decent to 
take refuge in silence? 

In the early days of the Oxford movement, the good 
Keble exhorted his coreligionists, many of whom in 
time entered the Church, to “speak gently of our fallen 
For the benefit of publications like the 
Mud-slinging 
is always a dirty, ineffective method of promoting Chris- 
tian truth. But the Quarterly stands in need of further 
advice which shall not be omitted. “Do not make charges 
against the Catholic Church which you can not prove. 
Above all, do not quote papal decrees which you have not 
read.” Joun WILTBYE. 


sister, Rome.” 


Quarterly, the advice may be repeated. 


Holland's Neutrality 


T would seem that the war now dragging along is gradu- 
ally assuming the character of a prefit-sharing business. 
The neutral countries of Europe are badgered by both sides 
to join in the fray. The bait is suitably garnished to attract 
covetous glances and whet the appetite of each particular 


nation. Italy and the Balkan States have had the siren song 
poured into their ears almost from the beginning. It would 
be little short of the miraculous should neutral Holland 


escape attention altogether. French and Belgian journalists 
ere this have urged upon Holland to take sides in behalf of 
their kinsmen and southern neighbors. Some time last fall 
the English press likewise voiced similar sentiments. One 
of its organs—the London Observer—averred that public 
opinion in Holland veered toward the Allies. At the same 
time it was conceded that a large percentage of the popu- 
lation felt even more distrustful of England than of Ger- 
many. Holland’s main concern was neutrality. To rush 
headlong into the fray would evince poor judgment on the 
part of a small nation. But would it be a “safe and sane” 
policy for the Dutch, under any and all circumstances, to 
maintain a neutral attitude? Such were the problems dis- 
cussed. 

Meanwhile the war has not been progressing as smoothly 
nor as fast as had been calculated. Discouraging obstacles 
are looming ahead and, small though her forces are, Hol- 
land’s aid under the circumstances is not to be disdained. 
So a new decoy has been sent forth in the shape of an 
open letter to the Dutch nation. In some quarters the com- 
munication is considered semi-official. After a few compli- 
mentary remarks about Dutch fighting power, national 
strength and well-known caution, the document referred to 
leads off with the question: “Is Holland in reality as well 


off by remaining neutral as she believes herself to be?” | 
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Public opinion in England is convinced, so it proceeds, that 
the war will be protracted for another year at least unless 
Holland should make up her mind to join the Allies. Refer- 
ence is then made to German methods, and lest both these 
arguments, vis.: England’s interests and the German peril, 
should not suffice to persuade the Dutch, a third is added, 
to the effect that Holland would eventually profit by joining 
the Allies. This point is elaborated at some length. We 
are told it would prove an excellent bargain for Holland. 
First, the English fleet could for ever guarantee the integ- 
rity of the Dutch colonies, particularly those in the East 
Indies. For that purpose a treaty, both offensive and de- 
fensive, could easily be arranged between England, France, 
3elgium and Holland. As regards the latter country’s 
eastern frontier and the vexatious question concerning the 
mouth of the Rhine, it would be an easy matter to settle the 
frontier problem and thus create a greater Netherlands! So 
far Mr. H. G. Wells, the widely-famed writer and novelist, 
who stands father to the document, which, after its many 
promises, ends in a threat: Should Holland persist in re- 
maining neutral, she can expect no consideration whatever 
at the hands of the Allies. 

The letter has been distributed broadcast over Holland 
and, so far, no official disclaimer in regard to it has ap- 
peared in public. The Dutch press shows considerable 
feeling at some of the suggestions made in the document. 
It is pointed out that a slight acquaintance with the char- 
acter of the Dutch people would suffice to show that they 
are total strangers to any imperialistic dreams or tendencies. 
Their well-known caution certainly would never lead them 
into serving as a catspaw for other nations. If the author 
of the open letter, they continue, rightly opines that Holland 
in this war will never lend her active support to German 
aspirations, it is equally correct that neither will she do so 
in regard to England’s claims. 

It can not be disguised that many contingencies might 
arise in the present war that would greatly imperil Holland’s 
neutrality. Were the German armies, for instance, forced 
back from the Meuse and the Yser as far as the Rhine, it 
would throw the danger line across the Dutch frontier. 
Again, were Italy, the Balkan States and Rumania to cast 
their lot with the Allies, it would seriously weaken the po- 
sition of all neutral countries, Holland included. Or should, 
perchance, a war between China and Japan set the Orient 
ablaze, the sparks might easily fall as far as the Dutch East 
Indian archipelago. But whatever does happen, there is 
ample reason for holding that Holland will continue to 
stand on her guard; and no matter what pressure may be 
brought to bear from the outside, or what irritating events 
may develop later on, neither the Government nor the Dutch 
people will ever engage in this war for the sake of mere 


profit. WV. &. 


Old St. Patrick’s, New York 


LD St. Patrick’s Church, Mott and Prince streets, New York, 
was dedicated by Bishop Cheverus of Boston, on May 4, 

1815. The centenary of this ceremony will be commemorated 
with an imposing program, on Sunday, May 2. This was the 
second church in the United States placed under the patronage 
of St. Patrick: the first was at Fell’s Point, Baltimore, Md., 
which was dedicated on November 29, 1807. The happy choice 
of the patron of New York’s cathedral church was made at the 
suggestion of Archbishop Carroll of Baltimore. It might not 
be too poetic a supposition that he foresaw the coming of the 
millions of the exiled spiritual children of the great apostle 


_ through New York, the gate of their new land of prosperity. 


St. Peter’s, Catholic New York’s first church, opened November 
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4, 186, had become inadequate for the needs of the city, so it | 


was determined, in 1808, to build a second church and make it 
the cathedral for the newly created see. 
Peter’s then was that great Jesuit Father Anthony Kohlmann 
who, a short time before, had been sent by Archbishop Carroll 
to straighten out the tangles in New York’s ecclesiastical affairs. 


I have sent Mr. Kohlmann to New York, the archbishop 
wrote, December 3, 1808, to Father William Strickland, S.J., 
the English Procurator, where a zealous pastor was much 
wanted, and he is accompanied by a countryman of my own, 
lately ordained and out of his novitiate, of great promise, 
and with four scholastics who have begun a school from 
which much good is expected. 


The “countryman of my own” was Father Benedict J. Fen- 
wick, S.J., who was in charge of St. Patrick’s when it was 
dedicated, and later became Bishop of Boston. The four Jesuit 


scholastics were James Wallace, a fine mathematician; Michael | 


White, James Redmond and Adam Marshall. “Father Kohl- 
mann,” says one of his brethren, “is to be ranked among the 


lights of the new Society, and among its most celebrated mem- | 


bers in America where he spent twenty-one years of his laborious 
and saintly life.” During his pastorate at St. Peter’s (1808-1814) 


the first American Cardinal, John McCloskey, was his pupil. In 
1824 he was called to Rome to take the chair of theology in the | 
Gregorian University, and there among the students at his lectures 


was Joachim Pecci, afterwards the great Pope Leo XIII. 

The trustees of St. Peter’s resolved to begin building opera- 
tions on the new church at their meeting of May 24, 1809. The 
site selected, at Father Kohlmann’s instance, was the burying 


ground belonging to the church at Mott and Catherine (now | 


Mulberry) streets. Nine lots had been purchased there for a 


cemetery, on May 23, 1801, to which ten lots adjoining were | 


added January 14, 1803. Interments began at once and show 
even then the cosmopolitan character of the congregation, as 
for instance, Peter Kelly, died July 2, 1801; Peter Eisenberg, 
October 31, 1801; Nicholas Louis Edonard, September 8, 1803. 
The use of this cemetery was continued until it was officially 
closed in 1833, and during that period there were 32,153 burials 
within its enclosure. 

Joseph F. Mangin, the leading architect of the city, drew the 


plans of the new church, which called for a Gothic structure | 
120 feet long, 80 feet wide and about 80 feet high. Peter Morte, | 
master mason, was made superintendent of the work, at a wage | 
of $2 a day, with Patrick Mullaney as his assistant at fourteen | 
shillings a day, and Michael Roth, clerk of the work, at $2 a | 
day. The stone was drawn from the quarry of Patrick McKay | 


and put in shape by two firms of master stone-cutters, Moses 
Miller and McDonough & McGuire. 
on Thursday, June 8, 1809, by Father Kohlmann who, with the 
assistant priests, choir, trustees and about 3,000 of the laity, 
walked in procession from St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, to the new 
site. 


New York then had Canal Street for its northern limit and | 


its growth in that direction was slow. Farms and country villas 
were scattered about in all directions. The new church site was 
so far in the fields, and so surrounded by thickets that as late 
as 1820 a fox was caught in the churchyard. Father Kohlmann, 
writing on November 8, 1808, to his friend Father Strickland in 
England, tells him his “congregation consists of Irish, some hun- 
dreds of French and as many Germans; in all, according to the 
common estimation, of 14,000 souls.” The commercial disasters 
following the Embargo, and the subsequent troubles of the War 
of 1812 with England, hampered the progress of the new church. 
On account of lack of funds it was not ready for dedication 
until 1815. In the meantime, however, Father Kohlmann, in 
June, 1809, started the New York Literary Institution, New 
York’s first Catholic college, in a house opposite the new church 
with Father Fenwick and the four above-named Jesuit scholastics 


The corner-stone was laid | 


The pastor of St. | 
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in charge. Here he soon had, as he tells us, “About thirty-five 
of the most respectable children of the city, both of Catholic 
and all other persuasions, among them four are boarding in one 
house, and in all probability we shall have seven or eight boarders 
next August.” In March, 1810, this school had so outgrown its 
original limits that he moved it to the suburban village of Elgin, 
cpposite the State Botanic Garden, now Fifth Avenue, Fiftieth 
and Fifty-first streets, the present location of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the trustees of which took the property for a cemetery, 
when the school project was abandoned after the withdrawal 


| of the Jesuits from New York in 1817. 


New York’s first bishop had died in Naples, June 10, 1810, 
without ever seeing his diocese, and his successor, Bishop Con- 
nolly, consecrated November 6, 1814, had not yet arrived from 
Rome. Father Kohlmann shortly after this was recalled to 
Georgetown by his superiors. It was Father Fenwick who 
finished the building of St. Patrick’s and arranged for the 
dedication on Ascension Day, May 4, 1815. As Archbishop 
Carroll could not be present, Bishop Cheverus of Boston of- 
ficiated and also preached the dedication sermon, the Mayor and 
corporation of the city and an assemblage of over four thousand 
being present. Bishop Plessis of Quebec, who visited the new 
church in September following, described it as 

At the extremity of the city toward the country. It has 
already cost $90,000, but as yet has no steeple or sacristy or 
enclosure, or annexed buildings. Besides there is no roof 
casing or penciled joints, although the very ordinary store 
of which it is built requires both. To make up for this the 
interior is magnificent. 


In spite of the general poverty of the relatively small number 
cf Catholics of the community, it was the most impressive looking 
church in the city and the finest Gothic edifice in the country. 

When Bishop Connolly arrived from Dublin, on November 24, 
1§15, after a stormy passage of sixty-eight days, he immediateiy 
took possession of the church which for more than sixty years 
following remained the cathedral of the diocese. During this 
period it was the scene of a long series of great ecclesiastical 
functions: ordinations, consecrations, synods, councils, the im- 
position of the scarlet biretta on the first American cardinal 
and other ceremonies. Owing to difficulties over the trustee sys- 
tem the joint incorporation with St. Peter’s was dissolved and 
a separate incorporation effected on April 14, 1817. When the 
new cathedral on Fifth Avenue was opened May 25, 1879, old 
St. Patrick’s became the parish church of the neighborhood in 
which a remarkable social change had taken place. Once the 
strongest Irish section of the city, it is now almost exclusively 
Italian. The roof and interior of the church were destroyed by 
fire on October 6, 1866, but it was rebuilt at once with many 
improvements, and rededicated March 17, 1868. 

The elders of the congregation, said Bishop McQuaid, 
writing of the restored building, whose memories go back 
to that which this church edifice was before its extension 
under Bishop Hughes, remember, no doubt, the high, straight- 
backed pews constructed apparently with a view to uncom- 
fortableness, the freezing temperature of a winter’s morning 
in a building without a fire and the dim light at a Lenten 
evening’s service, that came from the candles in tin sconces 
hung on the columns and just enough to show the darkness. 
The methods and arrangements of those times and of our 
fathers were more remarkable for simplicity and economy 
than for comfort and brilliancy. 


After Fathers Kohlmann and Fenwick, who were the pastors 
of St. Patrick’s from 1809 to 1815, the succeeding rectors were 
Very Rev. John Power, 1825-26; Rev. Thomas C. Levins, 1826-34; 
Rev. Andrew Byrne, 1836; Rev. John D. Urquhart, 1836-40; Rev. 
Williams Starrs, 1841-44; Rev. John Loughlin, 1844-53; Very 
Rev. William Starrs, V.G., 1853-73; Right Rev. William Quinn, 
V.G., 1873-79. Mgr. Quinn’s successor was the present incumbent, 
the Right Rev. John F. Kearney, who was born in the parish, and 
has spent his whole sacerdotal career of almost half a century 
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there, since his ordination in 1866. He had the gratification of 
having the old church solemnly consecrated, on March 17, 1885. 
Ir its century of existence it has seen its rural environment 
evolve into a fashionable residential section, then later on into 
a busy mart of commerce, and lastly, at this day, into a swarming 
aggregation of the crowded habitations that make the East Sidc 
cf this great metropolis one of the social wonders of the 
universe. In the graveyard of the old church peacefully rest 
under the shadow of its cross, the bones of its founders and 
their immediate descendants. When this graveyard was closed, 
that in Eleventh Street was opened and was the place of burial 
vntil 1851. In that time 41,016 burials took place there, making 
73.169 for these two old graveyards. The authority for these 
figures is the late Archbishop Corrigan who gave them from the 
official records in a paper on “The Catholic Cemeteries of New 
York,” which he prepared for the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society. The Eleventh Streét cemetery site, except one 
corner, where an Italian church is building, is now a public 
playground. As much of the contents of the old graves as could 
be found was transferred to Calvary Cemetery in 1909, and the 
ground itself was sold in November, 1912, for $357,000. Let us 
hope that when another century shall have passed, the bi- 
centenary celebration will find old St. Patrick’s still standing 
guard over the undisturbed graves of the sturdy pioneers who 
worshiped within its hallowed walls. THOMAS F. MEEHAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Stamps sl.ould be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


South America’s Catholicism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few comments on article on “South America’s 
Catholicism” in a recent AMERICA suggest themselves. 
As to Ecuador, Mr. Earl is a little behind-hand in his history. 
Some fifteen years ago the so-called Liberal party got the 
upper hand, and then proceeded to terrorize the Catholics, 
banishing bishops and persecuting priests. These people have 
had in their sole control the education of the country during 
these years past and, of course, if it is backward, the respon- 
sibility is clearly not with the Conservative party, the so- 
called Catholic element. 

As to the Inquisition, inasmuch as the Santo Oficio in Spain, 
in the four hundred years of its existence, had justice done 
on less than ten thousand persons, it is scarcely possible 
that in the same period “tens of thousands” could have per- 
ished in South America, especially since the Indians, forming 
the mass of the population, were exempt from its rule be- 
cause they were catechumens. The principal sufferers were 
the Portuguese Jews, who pretended Christianity and who, 
while observing Christian practices to be seen of all men, 
in secret worshiped after the Jewish manner. Of course, 
it should be remembered that the Spaniard had ro love for 
the Portuguese, so in any case they were victims elect, 
either on the ground of recantation or of treason. But, even 
so, the number that were tried by the tribunal did not exceed 
hundreds, and those executed did not pass the tens. 

Of course, the missionary element is to be congratulated 
on its champion, Fray Mocho, one of many sheets published 
in Latin countries, so low and vile in its alleged humor that 
no clean-minded man, Catholic or Protestant, and especially 
no priest or decent missionary, will befoul himself by so much as 
looking at it. Other not understand that 
the reason such vile sheets support them is because they 
believe that, by introducing dissension into the Christian 
camp, the ranks of the believers will be thrown into con- 
fusion and the infidels will therefore be the more easily able 


the 


missionaries do 
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to overcome them. In fact, I have read the substance of 
this very statement in Spanish-American newspapers of the 
Liberal stripe. One Costa Rican Liberal paper put it in 
much these words: 


We welcome these Protestant missionaries to work among 
us, not that they are any more truthful than the lying priests 
and friars, but because their preaching will confuse the minds 
of the illiterate, thus making it easier for Liberal teachings 
to overcome the superstitions of these ignorant religionists. In 
fact, Protestant missionaries and Catholic priests are all 
wolves of the one pack, and they make their living by playing 
on the ignorant fears of the multitude which both equally de- 
ceive. 


This is the way unbelievers regard Protestant missionary 
effort. An acquaintance, commenting on certain activities 
in Puerto Rico, after the Americans took possession, said 
about them: 


Of course, the Protestant missionaries will make no im- 
pression on intelligent men, who scorn all these superstitions ; 
nor will they make any converts among sincere Catholics. 
They may gain some converts from among those who think 
they are going to get something out of it or else curry favor 
with the Americans; or they will wheedle and trick some 
children, but no man of sense will listen to them. 


The Latin unbeliever has the Latin acuteness of mind and, 
to him, to deny and reject some things and to hold and 
accept others, which can be rejected by the same line of 
reasoning, seems a ridiculous absurdity. What I say above 
reflects the opinion of this element, my information being 
derived from the reading, over a considerable period of time, 
of some eighty or so newspapers from all over the Americas 
south of the Rio Grande, newspapers of all shades of opinion 
and belief and representing many aspects of political and 
social thought. 

My own knowledge of Protestant missions in South 
America relates principally to Peru, where their activities 
have resulted in a number of unpleasantnesses. The case 
of a Bible society agent in Peru, some years ago, is typical. 
This man, as is usual with his tribe, instead of going into 
the unexplored headwaters of the affluents of the Amazon, 
in the Peruvian Montana, among the naked, wandering 
semi-cannibal Indians, stayed in Callao, the gateway to 
Lima, and distributed his Bibles and his talk. At that time 
it was unlawful to practise openly any other than the Cath- 
olic religion but, as a matter of fact, Protestants openly had 
their services and their chapel, without any interference. 
This missionary had his chapel and his preachings; books 
were sent to him nearly every month and, although he was 
breaking the law, he was permitted to carry on his activities 
of insult and attack. At length he grew so bold that his 
ignorant hearers began to get riotous and, in fact, there was 
some trouble. Here the authorities stepped in and arrested 
him. He appealed to the American Minister, who replied 
he could do nothing further than secure him a proper trial, 
inasmuch as he had broken the law. This did not suit him. 
and as he was of Italian birth (and one of those shining 
converts from Catholicism). he appealed to the Italian Min- 
ister, who in substance said to him that since he had re- 
nounced his allegiance to Italy, it was a rather cool proceed- 
ing to appeal to that country as soon as he was in trouble. 
To make a long story short. he had to stand trial and, pend- 
ing a disposition of his case, he was incarcerated in one of 
the casemates in Callao Castle for cight months. Some 
newspapers here made a fuss about an American citizen 
languishing in a South American dungeon, but it had little 
effect, as it was shown that the dungeon was a large and 
comfortable room, used ordinarily as a place of confinement 
for political prisoners, and that the prisoner could enjoy the 
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company of his friends. The trial resulted in a Scotch ver- 
dict, practically, as, while the court held he had violated the 
law, his detention pending trial was considered punish- 
ment enough. He was accordingly released and, so far as 
I know. he is there still, convenient to all the comforts of 
civilization, to which he would be a stranger if he followed in 
the footsteps of the Franciscans and went into the wilder- 
ness to bring souls to God. 

Another commentary on educational conditions in Latin 
America is this: A couple of days ago I received a publi- 
cation from Bogota, the capital of Colombia. Be it known 
that the Colombians are without doubt a very religious 
people and, as is well known to students of literature, a 
highly-cultured people. They are overwhelmingly ardent 
Catholics. Of course, under this religious condition, these 
people are, according to the argét of the would-be uplifters, 
in a state of dense ignorance, uncivilized, backward, owing 
to the obscurantist character of the debased religion that 
oppresses them. The journal I have before me is called the 
Bulletin of the Natural Science Society of the La Salle Institute. 
It was founded two years ago, by Rev. Brother Apolinar 
Maria, and is published in Bogota. Its motto is, of course, 
an unscientific abomination. It reads: Magna et mirabilia sunt 
opera tua, Domine Deus omnipotens. The Society has a roster 
of eighty-seven names, of which two are benefactors, these 
being the President of Colombia and the Minister of Govern- 
ment; there are three donors and five honorary members, 
three of the latter being Colombians, two of them ex-Min- 
isters of Education and one the Director of the National 
Museum. Of the seventy-seven regular members, seven are 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and one a priest. The 
second volume contained 304 pages, which carried thirty-five 
articles on various phases of science, including anthropology, 
botany, zoology, etc., with ten plates. It gave a list of 
new species of Colombian plants and animals recently de- 
scribed, some in this publication and others elsewhere, to 
the number of 148. It also gives a resumé of the collections 
of the La Salle Institute, which number 54,466 specimens of 
natural objects, including over 23,000 insects, 418 vertebrates, 
over 4,300 molluscs, nearly 6,900 botanical specimens, nearly 
15,000 mineral and geological specimens, besides some an- 
thropological material and birds’ nests and eggs. This is 
an inland city, difficult of access, among a people whom our 
hypercivilized are wont to consider poor ignoramuses; the 
work described is under the auspices of a Catholic Order. Ido 
not think it is necessary to comment further on this, except to 


say that a very prominent Academy of Sciences in the great- 
est of our cities—a world capital, a city in which there are | 
two of our greatest and largest Universities, besides an | 


imposing City College, some half dozen high schools with 


large teaching staffs, and which besiles draws on a con- | 


tiguous territory containing about five million people—a 
scientific body established in 1817, and which therefore has 


an existence of nearly a century, has only 476 members on | 


its rolls after this long existence. 


Some might think, perhaps, that ' am obsessed with the | 
greatness of my own people and, therefore, a little blind to | 


their faults, to put it mildly and without exaggeration. As 
a matter of fact, my grandfather came of a long line of Long 
Island Quakers and, so far as descent goes, I can hold my 
own with the most American of Americans. But it makes 
me warm to read all these attacks on peoples who for real 
culture, warm hospitality and true Christianity, can, and do, 
set an example to their would-be evangelizers who, after all, 


more often than not sow the seeds of discord and engender | 


anything but a Christian spirit in their converts. 
J. R. p—E ta Torre BuENo. 


White Plains. 
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A “Sanely Sensational” Catholic Daily 


To the Editer of AMERICA: 

I would like to have a talk with Mr. MacDermot’s Catholic 
millionaire who says he is ready to finance a Catholic daily at any 
time, if he can get ten bishops to back him up. I would say to 
him: Call on the Cardinal or the Archbishop, as the case may 
be, of any one of our very large cities, and propose the following 
plan to him: I will finance and operate a Catholic daily for you 
ii you will get for me the active support of all your clergy and 
of all the Catholic organizations—Knights of Columbus, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, Central Verein, St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
sodalities, Catholic colleges and schools—in your diocese. If 
you can obtain the support of your suffragan bishops for the 
same, so much the better. I will organize a stock company in 
which I will hold the controlling number of shares. I will get 
as many of your clergy, of the Knights of Columbus, etc., and 
as many business and professional men as possible to take one 
or more shares of stock and thus become interested in the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. A discount from the regular advertising 
rates will, if necessary, be offered to stockholders. 

The paper will be independent in politics. One-half of the 
editorial page will contain the views of the editor. In this we 
will strive to reach and maintain the high standard set by the 
cditorials in our great Catholic weekly, AMERIcA. The other half 
of this page will be assigned to capable representatives of the 
great political parties. This is essential, for the great body of 
Americans, Catholic and non-Catholic, are strongly partisan in 
politics. 

This Catholic daily—we won't call it that—will be “sanely sen- 
sational”: nothing short of that can possibly succeed till the 
tastes of the people change. It will contain all the news which 
cur respectable dailies print, but will strike out whatever is sub- 
versive of morality. In short, whatever is innocent and attractive 
in our best dailies, pictorial section, comic section, pink or green 
sheet, etc., will find a place in our daily. “One issue per day, 
extras later,” will be our slogan till we get well under way. The 
price must be the same as that of the regular dailies. Failure is 
inevitable for the Catholic daily which charges more than its 
competitors are charging. Besides being sold in the ordinary 
way at newsstands and by newsboys, we will, by your leave, sell 
it at the doors of all Catholic churches throughout the city. 

Mr. Catholic Millionaire, if you get the backing above referred 
to, I don’t see how, under competent management, your Catholic 
daily could fail to succeed. What daily paper in the country has 
such backing? Of course you could not and would not count on 
perfect cooperation from all the sources indicated, but not all of 
that would be necessary to insure success. If Christian Scientists 
and Jews, neither of whom have anywhere near our numbers, 
have their dailies, why is the same impossible or impracticable 
for Catholics? A good story is told of two men who were 
trying to carry a long beam crosswise through a narrow gate. 
They were about to give it up as impossible, when a sparrow came 
sailing along that way with a long straw held lengthwise in its 
beak and flew lightly between the palings of the fence. “That's 
a bright idea,” said the men as they turned the beam lengthwise 
and passed through the gate. Catholics need some one to show 
them how to get the Catholic daily through the difficulties real 
and apparent which lie in its pathway, and I believe you're the 
man to show them the way. 


St. Louis. iF 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the matter of Catholic daily papers, would it not be 
helpful if each writer would first make clear his own con- 
ception of that much-discussed object? “What d’ye mean 
Catholic daily?” a seven-fold acceleration of AMerRICA, or a 


| “Yellow” minus the vileness but with some of the sensation- 
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alism retained? If he must choose between these extremes, 
the present writer would, contrary to his personal inclination, 
unhesitatingly choose the “expurgated Yellow.” Why? Be- 
cause of what seems to him to be the second point of the dis- 
cussion, viz., the very need of a Catholic daily paper. This, 
in his mind, resembles the necessity of avoiding poisonous 
food and of securing pure food. Give people a clean paper, 
but one which they will buy because they like to read it. 
Offer it to all the world, not to Catholics only; all need it. 
It is the part of worldly wisdom to offer the market what 
the market will take readily, not what they must “learn to 
like.” But, it is objected, such a paper would be very undig- 
nified; it would involve a lowering of the standard; the 
hierarchy would never approve it. Well, it is exceedingly 
doubtful if the hierarchy would put its Jmprimatur even upon 
an “accelerated. AMERICA” let alone an “expurgated Yellow.” 
As a business venture, being entirely a layman’s undertaking, 
the paper should be entirely free. Would it not suffice if 
our good bishops, being in nowise responsible for the con- 
tents of the daily, found in it nothing contrary to faith or 
morals but did find therein an honest effort to sterilize the 
actual evil of every-day life? It is my belief that they would 
give to such a paper the same smile of approval which they 
give the devout layman while wisely withholding their 
spoken praise. It is objected, too, that such a paper could not 
be called Catholic; that it would offer a merely negative 
solution of the problem. Most of the Commandments are 
negative, vet they are essentials of Catholic life; but what 
is to prevent a little positive Catholicism even as a regular 
feature? The “Yellows” occasionally print a Catholic re- 
treat or mission sermon and “Billy” Sunday is a daily inflic- 
It is also objected that Catholics do not desire sermons 
But why should a Catholic who is not affronted 
not sent balk at the 


tion 
every day. 
by the daily sermons of 
authorized word of God? 
Will not some one who knows the advertising game throw 
some definite light on the advertising revenues of a metro- 
politan daily and Sunday paper of about 100,000 circulation? 
Therein is the crux of the whole question. Clean dailies 
would enjoy a large circulation, not only among our 16,- 
000,000 Catholics but among all kinds of non-Catholics, and 
circulation means advertising income. Courage and enter- 
prise is lacking; it is a libel upon the “vast bulk of our 
people” to assert that they are too ill-educated to be inter- 
ested in a respectable newspaper, or to imply that they would 
prefer to delve in the sewer for the news rather than to 
gather it in the open thoroughfare of clean journalism. 
Boston. C. I. FitzGera.p. 


one who is 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. George Carver's letter in regard to a Catholic daily, 
published in your issue of April 10, although evidently 
written in a kindly and helpful spirit, hardly does justice to 
a large portion of the Catholic laity. His question referring 
to America, “Is it read by the layman?” I think might be 
answered by another, “How many laymen have heard of 
it?” For my part, although I am not a college woman, and 
have for some time been forced to turn my energies to the 
commercial rather than the intellectual side of life, I must 
say that I eagerly look forward each week to the arrival of 
AMERICA and read it almost from cover to cover. It is not 
clear to me how any amount of money could “put it in the 
power of the editors to get and to give the best,” for if 
what they give us is compared with the product of the high- 
class magazines of the country, which certainly do not suffer 
from financial embarrassment, it seems evident that AMERICA 
surely more than holds its own. In my mind, any benefit 
accruing from an increased circulation of AMERICA would be 


| menace to the country. 
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gained by the people who were fortunate enough to know 
of the paper and read it, rather than by this splendid weekly, 
whose editors do not appear to have waited for financial 
prosperity “to get and to give the best.” I fully agree that 
what we need is to “push and popularize” America, but it 
seems that the perfecting of it is already well taken care of. 
Los Angeles, Cal. S. D. 


Prohibition. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have followed with much interest the discussion relative 
to voluntary abstinence vs. legislative prohibition, and I have 
found occasion for wonderment at the promptitude with 
which certain eastern Catholics take up the cudgel in defence 
of John Barleycorn. The information (or misinformation) 
which these gentlemen exhibit with regard to conditions in 
far-off prohibition States is amazing indeed, and it is decidedly 
grating upon the nerves of persons who are really informed 
to read their nonsensical tirades against conditions prevail- 
ing in such States as Kansas. Kansas seems to be satisfied— 
others ought to be. Whether or not legislative prohibition 
is theoretically wrong, it is coming swift and sure. All the 
talk about prohibition conducing to a nation of drug fiends 
has been amply refuted by the new federal statute regulating 
the sale of habit-forming drugs. Men are not likely to be- 
come addicted to the use of cocaine if they can not get it. 
Personal liberty? Yes, prohibition interferes with personal 
liberty. There are fewer wife-beaters in dry than in wet 
territory according to statistics. Verily, man’s rights have 
been encroached upon! But how about the rights of the 
women and children? John Barleycorn has been losing 
ground steadily. The Catholics of Kansas and Oklahoma 
do not want to see the saloons back again—I refer to the 
native-born American Catholics who reside here. Conditions 
are better under prohibition from every standpoint, and 
national prohibition will seal the doom of the Church’s worst 
enemy—alcohol. 

Henryetta, Okla. Victor McKee. 
To the Editor of America: 

Have those who favor prohibition, particularly those who 
favor nation-wide prohibition, ever stopped to consider the ques- 
tion from every angle? They say we must discontinue the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors to remedy the evils that result 
from the over-indulgence of the cup that cheers. Let us apply 
their arguments to another “evil”: 

Suppose a fanatic were to hold that the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles ought to be prohibited by law because they are a grave 
Many people who can not well afford 
doing so purchase automobiles and consequently are unable to 
meet their butcher and grocer bills, thus causing creditors great 
distress. Other owners of automobiles kill and maim their fe!- 
low citizens by reckless driving. Then recall how many young 
people are brought to ruin through the agency of the automobile. 
Therefore these dangerous vehicles should not be manufactured. 

Rochester, N. Y. I. F. RAuBER. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion of prohibition in your columns should produce 
some results. Hitherto the opponents of prohibition merely dis- 
miss the question by ridicule, but the issue has outgrown this 
means of suppression. The writer of this communication is not 
by any means a prohibitionist and has actively opposed every 
measure tending toward prohibition, but he realizes that Catho- 
lics must take some stand, with some definite measure, in order 
to stem the onward march of prohibition. In the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition the greatest feature displayed 
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in hundreds of different exhibits is prohibition. Wireless 
telegraphy and wireless telephones, gas and electric engines, 
phonographic reproductions and countless labor-saving devices 
attract attention, but prohibition intrudes itself at every turn. 
Prohibition is wrong, but what else is there to stem the tide ot 
drunkenness? It is time that we Catholics should awaken to the 
possibility of having State and nation-wide prohibition. The 
pendulum swings between the extremes of drunkenness and 
prohibition. Can’t the level-headed people of America regulate 
the swing of the pendulum so that it may not go to either ex- 
treme? We hear so much of regulation of the liquor question, 
but I have failed to see any measure other than granting license 
tc the sellers of liquor. Not a single effective plan has been 
formulated to regulate the sale and use of liquor. Many of 
our people cry temperance; they might as well cry “wolf, wolf.” 

In several States prohibition has prohibited the importation of 
altar wines, and we hear spasmodic objections from press and 
pulpit. It would seem that we should realize the importance ot 





the question of prohibition which is merely a wrong attempt to 


solve a great difficulty and arouse ourselves to provide a remedy 


for the evil which we must admit has developed with the free | 


use of liquor. 
what do we offer in place of the ever-rolling waves of “dry” 
which will engulf the whole country? We must not take our 
stand by the side of the whiskey seller; if we do we are doomed 
to defeat. The right thinking people of America will not uphold 
us if we are found in bad company. Whiskey must be curtailed. 
Now, then, how are we Catholics to act? On one side there are 
fanatics, on the other, in many cases, law breakers. 
San Francisco. SILas WENTWORTH. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your paper is to be congratulated on its frank and fearless 
statements in regard to prohibition; especially so, because in 
the mind of the prohibitionists, to arrange oneself against the 
“cause” is to declare an alliance with the opposite interests. The 
prohibitionist continually refuses to see the stubborn fact that 
legislation alone can never make for morality. The Catholic 
Church is, after all, the only successful advocate of temperance. 
If Protestantism could exercise the strong hold on its people that 
it perhaps once did, there would be no need of such drastic 
measures as prohibition. The Catholic priest in the confessional 
can accomplish more for temperance than all the laws in the land. 

Let me quote part of a statement made by Inspector Richard 
H. P. Matthews, head of the criminal investigating department 
of the Liverpool police, who was recently in Washington: 

The mistake made in this country by those seeking to bring 
about reforms lies in the belief that morals can be corrected 
by legislation. The largest personal liberty consistent with 
the safety of society makes for a better community. Take 
away the liberties of the people and you encourage violation 
of the law. It is recognized that it is unwise and 
impossible to keep men from drinking, but it is wise and 
possible so to regulate the sale and consumption of in- 
toxicants that there will be a minimum of evil resulting. 

It is for this reason that a woman is permitted the same 

liberty of entering a public house in England and having 

her glass of ale or other drink. Indeed there is very little 
drunkenness in England. The thing to be desired to make 
the race better is not prohibition, but education that will teach 
the people that which is good for them and that which is 


not. 
J. F. W. 


Baltimore. 
Dowson’s Conversion 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The controversy about Ernest Dowson, his friends and 
enemies, bids fair to become a considerable literature. Mr. 
Joyce Kilmer’s contribution to it, in your issue for April 17, 
is pleasant reading, except that I am afraid he is uninten- 
tionally belittling Mr. Victor Plarr’s book, for Mr. Kilmer 


We can not allow the justice of prohibition, but 
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found in it a sneer about Dowson’s conversion. I believe 
Dowson’s faith was true, but I think Mr. Plarr was sincere 
in stating things as they seemed to him. He qualifies what 
he says in that way. We must remember that Mr. Plarr 
is not a Catholic; how can he be in perfect sympathy, then, 
with a convert to the Faith? But he does avow respect for 
sincere Catholics, and regretted only what seemed to him a 
short-lived conversion. To me there is plentiful evidence 
in Dowson’s writings, both prose and verse, of his love for 
the Catholic Faith. I am glad to have my copy of Mr. 
Plarr’s little memoir, for it seems the most human and love- 
able picture of Dowson I have found anywhere.s 
Grand Rapids, Mich. A. K. Grpson. 


Yo the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Joyce Kilmer, in his excellent review of Ernest Dow- 
son, has, I am inclined to think, hardly done justice to Victor 
Plarr in accusing him of sneering at Dowson’s conversion 
to the Catholic religion. Temperamentally both these per- 
sons, Ernest Dowson and Victor Plarr, were poles apart. 
The very scanty details of the life of Dowson show that he 
was blessed—or cursed—with what is generally known as a 
“temperament,” with the inevitable result that he was more 
or less of a poseur. Mr. Plarr, on the other hand (whether 
he is an Englishman or not I do not know), appears to pos- 
sess a great deal of British stolidity, and it is quite possible 
that, to him, Dowson’s conversion was a more or less super- 
ficial affair. His attitude appears to show impatience rather 
than contempt; an impatience with what must have seemed 
but another phase in the somewhat erratic moods of the 
poet, and the misunderstanding is not one that is confined to 
Ernest Dowson and his biographer alone. 


New York. H. C. Watts. 


“E. C.’s” Inconsistency with Regard to Russia 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In answer to your correspondent E. A. W., who accuses me of 
inconsistency with regard to Russia, and asks is he to believe 
E. C. or E. C., I hasten to advise him to believe E. C. and E. C. 
all the time, for E. C. will never be written below a plea for 
Turks or tyranny. 

That I have criticized Russian autocracy is true; that I have 
lauded Russian democracy equally so. What I wrote of past 
Romanoff rule I maintain; what I wrote of the Russian peasant 
soldier I likewise maintain. The two are not identical, in spite 
of E. A. W’s endeavor to fuse them, so as to prove discrepancies 
im my statements. They are separate, different and opposed. One 
stands for despotism and one for meekness. 

Not that I would for a moment deny that the course of the 
present war has modified my sentiments toward political Russia. 
There have been such alterations in the desirable direction that 
T rejoice to meet them, and in this I have goodly company: the 
majority of the great Polish nation to whom Russia at last offers 
justice with no niggard hand. 

I am very honored at being quoted as a contributor to the “Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia,” but must disclaim any part in the compilation 
of Russian criminal statistics and deductions therefrom. The pro- 
test against Russia’s advance in Persia and England’s tolerance 
of the same was excusable in one who did not foresee Prussia’s 
advance in Belgium and Austria’s (planned) advance in Serbia. 
More important opinians than those of E. C. or of E. A. W. 
have veered during the last twelvemonth and may veer again. 
Russia, annihilator of the Kurd butchers in Armenia, would be 
to me glorious Russia; while America, ally of the Sultan, would 
lose my allegiance. 

Surely in affairs 
“objective truth.” 


of this kind there is no 
Mutable man is concerned. 


permanent 
The des- 
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pot of yesterday may be the liberator of to-morrow. 
Objective truths are applicable to principles not to na- 
tions. Constancy does not mean clinging to one notion 
about an individual or a people, but rather following the same 
ideals wherever they flourish or develop. Should Austria, in- 
stead of joining with the ancient foe of Christendom, throw in her 
lot even now with the Balkan Slavs and start to rout the Crescent 
and restore the Cross in Southeast Europe I would be the first 
to cry: Hail, Austria! Meantime I shall continue to admire 
virtue wherever it is found, whether in the zeal of E. A. W. or 
the abnegation of the Russian peasant. 


London. E. CuristitcH. 


Y. M. C. A. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My letter resenting the impeachment of Mr. McCloskey’s 
faith has provoked sufficient epistolary evidence from Messrs. 
Hume, Jones and Ryan to disqualify them as casuists. 


AMERICA 


Their | 


sound and thoroughly Catholic sentiment is not proof against | 


faise and exaggerated reasoning. Nor does it assure their 
methods of any immunity from error. Mr. Hume's state- 
ment that any affiliation with the Y. M. C. A. is prohibited 
to Catholics by the natural and divine positive law is an 
exaggeration. If true, it would banish the associate mem- 
bers into the exterior darkness of heresy. Mr. Jones appro- 
priates Mr. Hume's categorization and bases his five alleged 
fallacies on its correctness. By his final admission that 
confessors may permit individual penitents to join the Y. M. 
C. A. he rejects Mr. Hume’s erroneous classification and 
demolishes the basis of all his previous argumentation. A 
priest could not sanction a penitent’s affiliation with the 


Y. M. C. A. if it involved the apostasy of entrance into a | 


Masonic order; or the repudiation of faith demanded of the 
recipients of Protestant supplies in the famine days; or the 
open defiance of Synodal decrees such as forbade matricu- 
lation at Oxford or Cambridge. Mr. Ryan correctly inter- 
prets universal Catholic opposition to the Y. M. C. A. as a 
certain sign of the organization’s ungodliness. He errs in 
presuming a similarly universal acceptance of the unreal 
and exaggerated form in which an attempt has been made to 
crystallize that opposition. 

Only confusion can result from identifying complete in- 
corporation in a heretical society and the limited affiliation 
with a gymnastic or educational department of an organization 
with the manifold activities of the Y. M. C. A. Active mem- 
bership in a Protestant sect requires the express denial of 
some or all doctrines of the Church and participation in 
false religious services. The prescribed and customary 
affiliation of Catholics with the Y. M. C. A. in some utterly 
non-religious department involves no abandonment of faith 
and is compatible with pronounced opposition to every 
Y. M. C. A. religious activity. The argument that associate 
membership constitutes a proximate danger to faith is often 
defeatful of its purpose. Young men whose experience belies 
its truth conclude that their parents and instructors have 
been misinformed and are apt to consider all other opposing 
reasons as manifestations of the same misconception. 

Perhaps the failure to arrest the increasing enrolment of 
Catholics has been due to the overstatement and exaggera- 
tion of the opposition. On this as on all questions Catholic 
sentiment is sound. And there is no doubt that it is over- 
whelmingly against our young men affiliating with the Y. M. 
Cc. A. It can not rest validly on any assumed or constructive 
perversion of faith or on a proximate danger that is not 


necessarily incurred. The constitution of the organization 


and the deeds of its officials and active members furnish a | 


complete and thorough vindication of the Catholic attitude. 
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Drawn with a skill that the Jesuit of fiction might envy, 
the Association’s constitution appeals to evangelical bigotry 
for the support of its proselyting; to Protestant sincerity 
for uplifting the morals of young men; and to Catholic, Jew 
and Buddhist by offering physical and material advantages. 
It delineates an organism with as many heads, as capacious 
a belly, as sturdy legs, as stinging a tail as the Cerberus of 
the ancients. To the religious indifferents of moderate 
means and epicurean tastes the Association appears a very 
good and a very cheap boarding and lodging house. To the 
frenzied and fanatical bigot it shows its proselyting head 
with its wolfish, menacing teeth. To the Catholic, Jew and 
pagan it presents only its gymnastic and athletic aspect. To 
the bigot’s query why Catholics are not excluded, the con- 
stitutional experts would reply that their annual dues are 
material support, and their enrolment a most useful moral 
help to the organization’s proselyters among poorer Cath- 
olics. To the Catholic, reluctant to join, the same experts 
would give assurance of the respect and consideration always 
to be accorded to his faith. Thus irreconcilables are recon- 
ciled, opposites united, and the antipodes of faith and prin- 
ciple and ideals are welded into a living organism, monstrous, 
it is true, but powerful and apparently long-lived. Standing 
securely on its four legs of education, moral uplift, social 
enjoyment and physical exercise; its belly the common re- 
cipient of the bigot’s gold, the associate member’s modest 
dues, the often princely contribution of the humanitarian, 
the boarders’ and lodgers’ fees, the beast grows fat and 
wags violently its serpent’s tail of the Bible only. It is no 
honor to the humanitarian, no credit to the epicure, no cause 
of self-congratulation to the Catholic to be associated with 
bigots and hypocrites in feeding and thus prolonging the life 
of such a monster. 

The deeds of the officials and active members who consti- 
tute an esoteric circle are more easily analyzed. Purporting 
to spread Christianity, the Association is actively engaged 
in subverting Catholicism, The religious voice of its officials 
is silent or respectful in the presence of Catholic members. 
It is audible and offensive enough at the meetings of the 
Bible circles. It gains a surprising vibrancy and volume in 
the mission rooms, where the Catholic children of poor aliens 
are enticed by promises of food, clothing and instruction. 
The change of voice is the outward expression of a hypo- 
critical mental change. The Catholic religion is eminently 
respectable in the business office, the swimming pool, and in 
all athletic and public departments. In the inner sanctum, 
where the Bible classes meet, the Catholic Church becomes 
a purely human institution modeled on the old Roman gov- 
ernmental system and evolved from the fusion of pagan rites 
and Christian superstition. It is a perversion of the Gospel 
purity, forced upon ignorant credulity by a tyrannous priest- 
hood. In the mission stations of the city’s poorest sections, 
where there is no fear of financial reprisal from indignant 
associate members and no danger of physical assault from 
the half-starved children who compose the audience, the 
Church is an abomination, the harlot of the Apocalypse, 
the cause of all the world’s physical and moral ills. Its 
most sacred traditions, its holiest sacraments, the Mass, 
Confession, Holy Communion, loyalty to Pope and bishop 
are misrepresented and maligned and held up to the scorn 
and ridicule of Catholic children. 

The Association maintains a training school for the devel- 
opment of its future workers, where the triple-voice tones 
are cultivated and the more insidious and contemptible triple 
attitude toward Catholicity is instilled and mastered. From 
the graduates are recruited the secretaries of the home 
banches, the slum and trans-Atlantic liners’ proselyters, 
and the missionaries for association work in foreign coun- 
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tries. The most promising subjects are reserved for home 
associations, whose large Catholic membership calls for the 
most diplomatic handling. The less sly and more blatant 
are sent to the aid of the associations in foreign countries, 
where there is not the same need of masking the religious 
character and more demand for less subtle and more violent 
agitation. By virtue of its international alliance and the 
actual training of foreign missionaries, the Association in the 
United States directly participates and cooperates in the vile 
slanders of Pope and Church which are periodically reported 
from Rome, the Philippines and South America. [!n Euro- 
pean Catholic countries the Association's workers are in 
close and active accord with any and all anti-Catholic agi- 
tators, be they socialists, liberals or atheists. 

The Y. M. C. A. gives unmistakable indication of its bitter 
anti-Catholic animus by its fundamental religious doctrine 
that the Bible only is the rule of faith, by its unprincipled 
proselyting among our Catholic poor, its slanderous insults 
of our Sovereign Pontiff in Rome and its constant and con- 
sistent alignment against Catholic forces in foreign coun- 
tries. Our young men who affiliate themselves with this 
triple-headed organization are not perverts, nor are they 
always and necessarily in danger of losing their faith. But 
they don’t belong in such a heterogeneous religious gang. 
They are unrecognizable in such a company of religious 
indifferents, bigots, hypocrites and sincere but mistaken 
believers. They can have no sympathy with the spirit 
and purpose of the Association’s mongrel constitution, no 
respect for the unprincipled tactics of its officials and work- 
ers. Their affiliation with an educational or athletic depart- 
ment unfortunately but necessarily gives some degree of 
countenance and recognition to its objectionable Cerberean 
constitution, and includes some measure of material support 
and consequently of cooperation in the wicked and slan- 
derous campaign against their Church which the Y. M. C. A. 
is constantly waging. In the light of these facts there is 
no reason to have recourse to speculation or exaggeration to 
sustain Catholic sentiment against our young men joining the 
7. M. C.. A, 


Baltimore, Md. J. A. Farr. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been very much interested of late, as a Catholic and 
a member of the Association, by the controversy in your 
review concerning the Y. M. C. A. Mr. McCloskey’s letter 
has certainly given rise to a storm of criticism. From an out- 
sider’s point of view, some of this might perhaps be regarded 
as not unamusing. The officials of the Y. M. C. A. will 
scarcely neglect the rare opportunity, the pointing out the 
sour grapes, for they are there, indeed, unmistakably evident. 

To speak of the insidious atmosphere of the Y. M. C. A. 
is frankly absurd to any one at all familiar with the place. 
(1 have Central Branch in mind.) One ranks the statement 
at once as a matter of incorrect information. We hear of 
the proselyting influence, the danger of loss of faith and 
an armory of other evils which, as far as my personal ex- 
perience goes, are quite without foundation. True there are 
services on Sunday and, I believe, other religious exercises; 
it is, however, incumbent on no one to attend them should 
one not so wish, and as for discussions on religious matters 
among the members themselves, I agree with Mr. Mc- 
Closkey. So far I have seen nothing of it. The atmosphere 
of the place strikes me as distinctly and briskly businesslike, 
not without a certain club-like spirit. I personally go there 
to swim and meet other fellows of kindred tastes. 

The young man who would endanger his faith by an en- 
vironment such as is existent at Central must be indeed of 
the most tepid variety of a lukewarm Catholic. The con- 
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tention that the Y. M. C. A. atmosphere is impregnated with 
the spirit of Protestantism and that proselyting is rampant 


is fallacious. It is emphatically not so. Doubtless it is theo- 
retically wrong for a Catholic to become a member of a non- 
Catholic organization. The fine points of the argument [| 
leave those versed in matters. We are concerned 
with the fact of main interest, namely, the impossibility of 
enjoying physical training elsewhere than at the Y. M. C. A. 
and the not-to-be-exaggerated importance of such training 
to every young man. There is, indeed, a lot to be said for 
this phase of what some will, no doubt, term the essentially 


to such 


pagan point of view, the fuller realization of the joy of 
youth, with its boyishness and riot of color and motion, the 
very uttermost grasping and enjoyment of youth's licit pleas- 
ures. Age comes upon us but too soon with its disillusions 
and resultant descent into the grays and drabs of existence. 
Mr. Jones’ phrase, “the cost of being Catholic,” is remi- 
niscent of Puritanism and the State. It savors of a perching 
of oneself on the, in this case, quite futile pedestal of self- 
sacrifice. That one can be a good Catholic, without taint 
of disloyalty, and yet be a member of the Y. M. C. A., using 
and paying for its conveniences, is not to be doubted for a 
moment. Indeed, under existing conditions, it is the only 
course open to the fellow who feels the need of and delights 
in violent exercise. This surely should be apparent to all 
of an unprejudiced and open frame of mind. 


Philadelphia. A. ROMANO. 


To the Editor of AmERica: 

It is undoubtedly true that the Y. M. C. A. is attracting too 
many of our young men, with the consequence that there are 
numerous defections from the Church. The evil is a crying onc. 
Why doesn’t the Church remedy it? Unless we supply the de- 
ficiency, our young men, needing as they do both sports and ex- 
eicise, will seek them where they can be obtained. 

An addition could easily be built to our new Catholic schools, 
cr at least included in the plans for future schools, consisting of 
a gymnasium and a billiard and reading room. Many of our 
churches could afford a club house. At present it is necessary 
to hire lodge rooms for society meetings, and ballrooms for 
Gances and euchres. A club house would save the expense of all 
this and give our young men a place to spend their spare time 
without danger to their Faith. The same need is felt of Catholic 
libraries. Many churches have them, but owing to lack of room, 
the books have not the circulation they ought to have. If each 
parish library had a room or two that would be open every after- 
noon and evening, more of our Catholics would use it instead of 
the public library. To keep our Catholics close to the Chureh 
we ought to give them what they can now obtain only outside 
the Church. 

New York. AN INTERESTED READER. 


Judas and Salvation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Father Coppens, in answering J. C. H. in your issue of 
April 10, states that “He (God) has told us clearly, in equiva- 
lent terms, that Judas was eternally lost after a number of 
mortal sins. I do not presume to enter into contro- 
versy with the learned Father Coppens, but I am desirous 
of seeking further information. I heard a very distinguished 
theologian, the Rev. Pietro Rossi, C.M., professor of theology 
at the Collegio Brignole Sale, Genoa, Italy, say that the 
Church had never declared any individual to be in hell, not 
even Judas. As a proof to the contrary, he cited a decree 
of one of the Sacred Congregations permitting Masses to be 
celebrated for the repose of the soul of Judas. 
Trenton, N. J. E. C. 


G. 
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Howells and the Jesuits 


ALUMNY dies hard; sometimes it does not die at 
all. That which is hurled against Jesuits is im- 
mortal; it is too smart, too popular, too profitable to be 
allowed to die; it will live. There will always be country 
preachers to tickle ignorant ears with gossip, unfit for 
polite company, about the Jesuits; there will be panders 
to passion who will bind tales of sordid love and Jesuit 
intrigue between yellow covers, for the delectation of 
languid youths and gum-chewing dames. ‘then, too, the 
world will never be without its “Helbeck of Dannisdale,” 
its “Wandering Jew,” its “Italian Notes,” and, shall we 
say it? its William Dean Howells. It has been said ;— 
and with reason, as the following letters will show: 


Mr. W. D. HowELts, March 13, 1915. 

Care of North American Review, 

Franklin Square, New York City. 

Dear Sir: In your article, “The Plays of Eugéne Brieux,” in 
the current issue of the North American Review, there occurs 
the following sentence: 

! can not make out that there is any straining for effect, 
any lying, even in a good cause, or for the purpose of en- 
forcing a principle; there is no doing evil that good may 
come, in him: and as far as one may safely say he is not a 
Jesuit, not that I think Jesuits are invariably and altogether 
bad. (Italics inserted.) 


As a Jesuit I wish to protest most emphatically against your 


stricture on the Order to which I have the honor to belong. | 


Your statement is not only untrue, it is unworthy of a man with 
pretension to scholarship and courtesy to others. 
thing indeed, to find a man of your literary ability flinging a 
hideous charge into the faces of men quite as honorable as you, 


It is a sad | 


and apparently more careful than you of the reputation of others. | 


This, sir, is my protest against your unwarranted insult, but 
protest is not the sole reason of this letter. You have made an 
accusation, surely you should be willing to offer evidence for it: 
such is the part of an honest scholar. I invite you to submit to 
me, a Jesuit, passages, or even references to passages, wherein 
Jesuits teach: 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_and remains there. 
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1. That /ying may be done in a good cause, or for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a principle, and 

2. That evil may be done so that good may come of it. 
I am, sir, 

Respectfully, etc., 

R. H. Tierney, S.J. 
Editor of AMERICA, 


Mr. Howells did not deign to answer. He made a 


| serious charge; he was challenged for proof; he re- 


mained silent. This second letter was sent him: 


Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOoweELLs, April 15, 1915. 

130 West 57th Street, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: Some time since I wrote you relative to certain re- 
marks that you made in the March North American Review about 
Jesuit morality. 

As your charges are serious I am writing once again to invite 
you to make good your assertions, either by authentic citations, 
er by reference to the books in which Jesuits teach the doctrines 
you attribute to them. 

I am, sir, 
Respectfully, etc., 
R. H. Tierney, s.J., 
Editor of AMERICA. 


Mr. Howells is still silent, a piteous spectacle of a man 
who, when caught in an attempt to put the stigma of 
infamy upon the brow of honorable folk, takes to cover 
His darkness is his; may he enjoy 
it! The explanation of his conduct may be found in his 
own words: “A man, especially a dramatic author, ought 
not to be too honest; he unfits himself to comfort the 
tired business man.” 

The incident is closed, unless Mr. Howells cares or 


_ dares to reopen it. 


‘*Save Us, We Perish’’ 


HERE is a more or less prevalent impression that the 
disastrous effects of the war are confined to the 


_ belligerent countries, and to those neutral nations whose 


commerce has been seriously interrupted. The tendency 
to restrict the losses to material conditions is emphasized 
by the stress which is constantly placed on the necessity 
for contributions to alleviate physical suffering. Mean- 
while the spiritual effects of the war are felt in a very 
acute way in the Catholic Foreign Missions. From 
South America, Japan, China, India, Africa, the Philip- 
pines, Oceanica, and from almost every quarter of the 
globe where there are missionaries, letters are pouring 
into the offices of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, with heartrending accounts of the calamitous 
consequences of the European struggle which the mis- 
sions are experiencing. The work of saving souls is 
seriously hampered by lack of funds. Many a good 
work has come, through want of assistance, to a stand- 
still, and souls that might have been saved are left in the 
darkness of superstition and sin. It seems a dreadful 
thing that those for whom Christ died should never hear 
of His Gospel or receive the saving grace of His Precious 
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Blood, merely for the lack of silver and gold. Yet such 
is the fact. The countries from which the Foreign Mis- 
sions received their principal support are utterly power- 
less to continue their benefactions, and the result is that 
once flourishing missions are languishing, and are in 
danger of failing altogether. 

The Catholics of the United States, therefore, who 
have always shown themselves generous, should make a 
vigorous effort to redouble their contributions, and to 
support, as far as they can, until the end of the war, a 
part of the burden which their European brethren have 
been bearing. God's cause is in their hands. A little less 
extravagance, a little more self-denial, a frivolous pleasure 
foregone, and there would be enough money saved to 
give very substantial assistance to spiritual works that 
are facing destruction. How can any Catholic think 
merely of selfish indulgence, when immortal souls are at 
stake! God is asking, strange though it seem, for the 
help of His creatures. Those who are His friends will 
not say nay to Him. His schools, hospitals, churches, 
and missions, are all crying out, “Save us, we perish!” 
Those who are not deaf to the appeal should communicate 
with the Rt. Rev. Joseph Freri, at the National Office for 
the Propagation of the Faith, 627 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


‘Religious but Creedless!’’ 


HE discoveries of modern science have, it is said, 

superseded the idea of the miraculous. This is not 

the case, for the discoveries of “modern” religion have 

achieved the miraculous, and have demonstrated the fact 

that a thing can both be and not be at the same time: 

an achievement which is considerably ahead of the old- 
fashioned idea of the miraculous. 

The occasion of the achievement was the annual Easter 
“pilgrimage” up Mount Rubidoux, California, and the 
reconciler of apparent contradictories is the Outlook. 
“The service,” says that review, “is devout, religious, but 
creedless. It is not of Catholic domination, nor yet of 
Protestant. There are no forms only 
the Lord’s Prayer, Scripture recitative, old hymns that 
everybody can sing, and reading from Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s ‘God of the Open Air.’”’ And in conclusion: “the 
service is simple, devout, fundamental.” As far as ap- 
pearances go there is an unmistakable Catholic flavor 
about the service. The Lord’s Prayer is distinctly Cath- 
olic, and tradition is in favor of the judgment that the 
Scriptures are Catholic. Furthermore, it is assumed 
that the “pilgrims” were sincere in their repetition of the 
Our Father, which is. merely a proclaiming of their belief 
in the first article of the Catholic Creed: Credo in Deum 
patrem omnipotentem. 

In the circumstances it is difficult to understand how 
the service could be called “creedless,” and were that so, 
it would be by no means fundamental. 
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For the founda- | 
tion of religion is belief, and creedlessness is several | 


stories above the basement, on the superstructure of 
“freedom of thought,” “progress,” “modern conditions,” 
and a host of other props. 
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There is, of course, always 
the possibility of the borrower failing to comprehend the 
proper use of that which he borrows, and the ten thou- 
sand pilgrims of Mount Rubidoux, as they greeted the 
rising sun with the Catholic Our Father and a recitative 
from the Catholic Scripture, may have fancied that Pater 
noster qui es in calis had some intimate connection with 
Dr. Van Dyke’s “God of the Open Air,” which, while cer- 
tainly fundamental, is scarcely creedless. 


Annihilation or Immortality? 


CORRESPONDENT of the New York Sun writes 
to say, that for twenty-two years, he has thought, 
studied, prayed, and “even curiously followed those dis- 
tinguished scientists” who believe that they have pre- 
sented irrefutable evidence of man’s survival in another 
world. “But now,” he adds, “to-day I am finished. 
Within me lives the unalterable conviction that death 
ends all. Yet there remains the horror of annihilation. 
I had rather go to hell. Why is this?” Thus ends the 
communication of one who signs himself “Puzzled.” 

There is a world of sadness in that “Why is this?” 
“Puzzled” writes his present conviction that man’s ex- 
istence is as fleeting as the vagrant breeze of spring, as 
a little smoke that lingers in the sky and is gone, as a 
glorious sunset that darkens into a starless night. He 
has traveled a long road through thought, prayer and 
doubt, but he has not, as he thinks, reached an “unalter- 
able conclusion that death ends all.” He has but reached 
a “horror of annihilation.” Beyond the expressed con- 
viction of his intellect is another conviction that God did 
not make him to destroy him utterly. From this con- 
viction, present though unrecognized, does his horror of 
annihilation rise. So rooted is it in his very nature, that 
he yearns to be, longs to be, even if existence be bought 
at the price of hell. 

Melius est esse quam non esse, the medieval school- 
man argued. To be is better than not to be. In the 
pages of a twentieth century newspaper, “Puzzled” re- 
echoes the axiom of the schools, the conclusion of Plato 
and Aristotle and Cicero, the hope that was laid up in 
the bosom of the Gentile who dwelt in the land of Hus, 
the cry of the poet: 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 


He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him; thou art just. 


A desire so universal, a conviction so deeply graven 
in the heart of man, throughout the ages, can not be 
frustrated. The very horror of annihilation in the soul 
of “Puzzled” finds its cause in his participation of man- 
kind’s general conviction that the soul is immortal. 
Merely to cease to be is not in itself painful. But it is 


unnatural. The consent of mankind so designates the 
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passing from human existence into non-existence. Poetic 
fancy, not truth, pillows the dreamless head oer which 
rose-petals fall unnoted. There is no annihilation. What 
When “Puzzled” records his horror of an- 
but argument for the 


immortality of the soul. 


is, shall be. 


nihilation he restates the moral 


Pantaloon and Slapstick Legislation 
M kK. JONES must have thought deeply, ere he intro- 
New York Senate, “An Act en- 
titled an Act to amend the education law in relation to 


duced into the 


compulsory teaching and study of moral hygiene in the 
Mr. Jones has drafted, not a Bill, but 
a small treatise on education, and a very silly one. He 
tells the teacher what she is to teach and how she is to 
teach it, delivering himself, ever and anon, of sapient re- 
Hlections on the philosophy of pedagogy, science, morality, 


public schools.” 


and of human life in its larger and more general 
aspects. 

According to the provisions of the proposed law, essays 
on moral hygiene are to be written by the children. These 
are to be read aloud in class on the following day, and 
“discussed at length, thus,” philosophizes Mr. Jones, 
“concentrating thought on the subject, by this reasoning 
process of mind, this self-analysis, indicative to the 
teacher's mind of the state or status of the child’s mind, 
as expressed for correction or disapproval.” Apparently, 
these essays are likewise to be exacted from the teeter- 
ing tots in the kindergarten; for while it is ordained that 
they are to “receive such instruction more or less con- 
tinuously” (poor dears!) no provision expressly exempts 
them from the fatiguing labors of the pen. However, 
the natural law would, of course, excuse from authorship 
such children as can not write, and from the “lengthy dis- 
cussion” of “questions of right and wrong,” the smaller 
pupils of limited vocabulary and indistinct enunciation. 

Nor does this marvelous law lack an appropriate and 
effective sanction. Failure on part of the teacher “to 
rightly interpret the thought of or to faithfully comply 
(there goes another infinitive!) with the law 
shall be regarded as an evidence of incompetency to 
teach, or as being unfitted to instruct children,” and her 
resignation shall be required forthwith. Should any 
provision of the law be violated “in any school district 
of the State, or by any officer, person or body,” every- 
body’s pay, it would seem, ceases in the said district. It 
thus appears that the offending teacher shall first be re- 
quired to resign, and should this remedy prove ineffec- 
tive against her iniquity, be deprived of her pay. In this 
case, however, the superintendent and the janitor, in con- 
sequence of not being obliged to resign, are expected to 
render their services gratis. 

As a framer of laws, Mr. Jones is clearly entitled to 
the palm. Colorado, it is said, wisely requires all chickens 
to be on their roosts at 7 p. m., and all bulls using the 
public highways at night to carry lights. 


Nebraska for- . 
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bids free lunches, and Kansas frowns on the use of cos- 
metics by the already fair sex. North Dakota ordains a 
uniform thickness for sleigh runners, while Minnesota 
secures to the hardworking lumberjack his inalienable 
and constitutional right to an individual bathtub. All 
these benighted commonwealths may now retire with 
blushes to the defeated rear. New York has outdone 
them all, or may, if the Committee on Public Education 
reports Mr. Jones’ most extraordinary Bill favorably. 
It is the triumph of pantaloon and slapstick legislation. 


The Veneration of Relics 


HE Liberty Bell is to leave its home at Philadelphia 
to make a triumphal progress through the country, 
on its way to the Exposition at San Francisco. An enter- 
prising New York journalist suggests that a guard of 
honor accompany the Bell, and names, among other 
citizens worthy to be chosen as guardians, Archbishop 
Ireland. The city of Los Angeles has already petitioned 
that the Bell be allowed to remain there for one day on 
its progress, so that the citizens and their children may 
look upon this symbol of their country’s independence. 
Other cities, too, are anxious to receive a like honor. A 
church dignitary says: “I want a day of prayer pro- 
claimed for every church in the country. Let us pray for 
the safety of the Bell and its careful preservation as a 
glorious memento of a glorious past, and let us pray, most 
of all, for what the Bell means—let us pray for a spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism and a devotion to the fine ideas 
represented by the Bell.” All of which indicates that the 
materialism of the present day has not altogether stifled 
the finer feelings in men’s hearts. 

The spirit that arouses this outburst of enthusiasm is 
patriotism; not as though the Liberty Bell in itself had 
achieved a great work, but because it rang in the dawn- 
ing of a nation’s freedom. For some nineteen hundred 
years the Catholic Church has venerated, not the Bell of 
Liberty, but the Tree of Liberty, the Holy Cross, upon 
which Jesus Christ offered His life to redeem every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, from the first-begotten 
among men unto the last. It is considered fitting that 
the Liberty Bell should be hung with flowers throughout 
its journey; is it less fitting that the smallest splinter of 
the wood of the Cross be enshrined amidst flowers and 
lights? The most illustrious of America’s citizens alone 
are counted worthy to form a guard of honor for the 
Bell; why, then, is it superstition that a devout Catholic 
regards it an honor to kneel and kiss the sacred relic of 
the Cross? The spirit of enthusiasm that animates our 
fellow-citizens to venerate the Liberty Pell is in some 
ways akin to that which moves the Catholic to venerate 
the Sacred Relics of Christ and His Saints. But with 
the exception that, whereas the veneration of the symbols 
of civil liberty is dignified as patriotism, the same devo- 
tion to the mortal ashes of just men made perfect is 
waived aside as superstition. 
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EACHER, have you a boy who snarls out “Naw,” | 


instead of saying “No,” who plunges his hands into 
his pockets, as though he was trying to dig a mine, 


who throws his chin out and his chest in, and who re- | 


sents the correction of those and a number of other sad 
traits? He is an actor. He has put on that character 
before the audience of his block, and he is too cowardly 
to dare to be right. The gang will laugh if he drops his 
make-up. Experience in the classroom shows that a 
chief difficulty in all corrections is shame. The inventive 
ingenuity of man has devised many new and deadly ex- 
plosives and many terrible engines for hurling them with 
dread accuracy, but all this destructive machinery has not 


yet attained to the fatal effectiveness of a laugh. Human — 


respect is an army made up of the first-line troops of 
Satan, and its armament is a laugh. Your incorrigible 
pupil peers over his shoulder anxiously, cocks his ears 
fearfully; he shudders in anticipation of a volley of 
cachinations and refuses to be corrected. 

A recent catalogue advertised grease-paint at twenty- 
five cents per stick in a cardboard tube, and gave a long 
list of make-ups it was prepared to supply. Among the 
first on the list were the following: pale juvenile, very 
pale juvenile, juvenile hero-flesh, juvenile deeper shade, 
juvenile robust, sallow young man. All the schools ex- 
emplify these make-ups, but the price for such character 
make-ups is more than twenty-five cents per stick. The 


pale juvenile with his collar turned up and his shoulders _ 


hunched; the very pale juvenile, bearing the tell-tale 
yellow stains, he of the shifty glances; the juvenile hero- 
flesh, who apes his elders in swagger and profanity; the 
juvenile deeper shade, who haunts the back alleys and 
dodges the truant-officer; the juvenile robust, bragging 
and bullying and keeping late hours and rapidly degen- 
erating into the anemic flabbiness of the sallow young 
man, all these you have seen; but did you ever think that 
much of this was make-up, the stage traditions of some 
crowd, the little impersonations before the little audiences 
of youth? The boy goes out a plain, ordinary, healthy 
boy, and he comes back a pale juvenile, or very pale 
juvenile, or dons one of the other make-ups which mark 
his entrance upon a larger life, and is his passport with 
the gang. 

Before you unmercifully berate the shame-faced lad 
who fears the laugh and dares not drop his make-up, 
take your own position before the glass and see whether 
you can behold there any make-ups at so many laughs 
m piece. You may find a faultlessly perfect exterior re- 
flected to your gaze; no swagger or slouch or shiftiness 


there, but what of the mind and soul? Any pale or sal- | 


low, or robust, or hero-flesh, laid on thick there? Some 
of the popular intellect:al make-ups of the day, all very 
cheap, are: agnostic pose, Christian Science affectation, 
irreligious braggadocio (given away with one work of 
Shaw’s), evolutionary enlightenment, altitudinous thought 
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and skeptic snobbery (won as a premium on graduating 
from Piffley), the higher-criticism strut and the blasé 
nonchalance of indifference. 

“But I can never give up evolution,” asserted a woman. 
“What fact, for example?” asked the priest. “What 
fact ?’’—There was a remover of make-up.—‘What fact? 
Why, honestly, Father, I don’t know of any, when I 
come to think of it.” Her conversion followed. Evolu- 
tion had been for her a bogey-man, a make-up which 
intellectual snobbery had smeared and sneered upon her 
soul. Evolution was like the fearsome polariscope which, 
according to a Texan politician, was threatening the 
farmers through the machinations of his wily opponent. 
“What is a polariscope?” asked his horrified audience. 
“You will know,” replied the astute politician, “when 
you see your flocks of sheep laid low.” 

Are you a teacher in Israel, frightened into wearing a 
false-face upon your soul; have you a fear of the Jews? 
Well, come at any rate by night and learn how to be 
born again, at least, to the extent of doffing the mask 
which daytime cowardice has fitted upon you. Nico- 
demus, finally, through childlike humility and through 
courage, arrived for the burial of his Master. 


LITERATURE 


Lafcadio Hearn 


HAT was the matter with Lafcadio Hearn? No Ameri- 

can has written prose more delicate and vividly beau- 

tiful than his, nor has any one else—not even Yone Noguchi 
—put into English so clear a revelation of Japan’s soul. Yet 
after an hour with “Kwaidan” or “Glimpses of Unfamiliar 


| Japan” the normal reader is wearied and, instead of being 


grateful to the erudite and skilful author, regards him with 
actual dislike. 

Why is this? Is it because Hearn had a morbid fondness 
for the tragic, and loved to dwell on mental, physical and 
spiritual disease? This is partly the reason, yet De Quincey 
and Edgar Allan Poe inspire no such aversion. Is it because 
Hearn’s style is too rich, exquisite and precious? Walter 
Pater had the same fault, but Walter Pater is read with de- 
light by Hearn’s enemies. Is it because of Hearn’s ridiculous 
religious prejudices—his hatred for the Jesuits, for example? 
No, Hearn’s hatred for the Jesuits is simply a bad little boy’s 
impudence toward his schoolmaster. He had none of George 
Borrow’s fiery, romantic passion against the “Man in Black.” 
And Borrow’s “Lavengro” and “Romany Rye” were loved 
even by so un-Protestant a writer as Lionel Johnson. 

No, the reason lies deeper, and is simpler, than any of 
these. Hearn failed, not because he was precious, not be- 
cause he was morbid, not because he was prejudiced, but be- 
cause he had no imagination. 

Lafcadio Hearn was, in the worst sense of the word, a 
realist. He had thoroughly the materialistic attitude toward 
life; he could see only the dull outside of things, not the 
indwelling splendor. An imaginative man would have de- 
lighted in his mixed Greek and Irish blood, would have real- 
ized that as a newspaperman he was a member of the most 


| romantic profession the world has known, would have seen 


that New Orleans was no mean city. But Hearn was so 
prosaic and matter-of-fact that he saw only the forms and 


| outlines of the things about him, and so sentimentally credu- 
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lous that he believed that Japan contained greater wonders 
than Louisiana. Dr. George M. Gould, in his interesting 
but unpleasant work, “Concerning Lafcadio Hearn,” blames 
many of his dead friend’s faults on his defective vision. But 
Hearn’s myopia was spiritual as well as physical: he could 
not see the soul. 

What terrible results came from this 
Of course, its worst result was the unspeakable tragedy of 
Hearn’s rejection of Christianity for that cruel burlesque on 
But the minor results were many 


spiritual myopia! 


religion called Buddhism. 
and dreadful chief among them was the loss to the 
world of a great writer. 

He might have been a great writer. 
book, “Fantastics and Other Fancies,” 
a collection of Hearn’s earliest writings, resurrected from the 
yellowed files -of old New Orleans newspapers by Charles 
Woodward Hutson, and made into a beautiful volume by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. The brief essays in this book are as 
charmingly phrased as anything this master of charming 
phrases ever wrote, and they are—unlike his later work— 
imaginative. That is, they are interpretations and idealiza- 
tions of the things naturally familiar to Hearn. He had not 
yet committed the artistic heresy of confusing strangeness 
He was not yet deluded into the belief that 
He still was loyal 


A recently published 


proves this. It is 


with beauty. 
romance belonged exclusively to Nippon. 
to the traditions of his own civilization. 

Hearn did not ruin himself as a writer by writing about 
Japan. He ruined himself by trying to be a Japanese. Now, 
one can write about Japan without being a Japanese, just as 
one can write about hell without being damned. But Hearn 
was not sufficiently imaginative to perceive this. 

So he gave up European civilization for that of Japan. 
His Irish father’s faith held all that was noble of his Greek 
mother’s pagan tradition, but Hearn chose the novelties of 
Buddhism. He went to Japan: he devoted the gifts that 
God had given him, and the technical skill that the Jesuits 
had taught him, to the celebration of anti-Christian legends 
and ceremonials. But cherry-blossoms bloom only for a 
season—unlike Sharon’s rose. And the tragic letters pub- 
lished after Hearn’s death show that this fantastic adventurer 
learned at last that he had forsaken the splendid adventure 
first appointed for him. His bitter revilings of the people 
and customs of the land he had spent years in praising show 
that within Nippon’s golden apples, too, are ashes. 

Hearn has been held up by the sentimentalists as a shining 
example of humanity’s cruelty to great artists. He is in- 
stead a shining example of the minor artist’s cruelty to 
His was not “di- 
“desire for 


humanity. He was not rejected of men. 
vine discontent,” his was the pernicious 
things.” Therefore he became merely the maker of fair and 
futile decorations, and he who might have been a poet, a 
creator, became a clever wordsmith. 

The essays in this little book of Hearn’s earliest work 
show a strange resemblance to the prose of Francis Thomp- 
son. What a contrast the lives of the two men present! 
Both were vagabonds, both were physically handicapped. 
But Francis Thompson was imaginative enough to be him- 
self, so he wrote “The Hound of Heaven.”* And Lafcadio 
Hearn was so lacking in imagination as to want to be some- 
body else—so he wrote “Gleanings in Buddha Fields.” 

It is not for a mere journalist to point out the, moral sig- 
nificance of the tragedy of Lafcadio Hearn. But I venture 
to suggest that the young American and English poets who 
are kissing the silken hem of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
garment might profitably read Lafcadio Hearn’s later cor- 
respondence. Fame and happiness are not always the re- 
ward of him who gives up the Occident for the Orient. 
Orientalism has its own truths, its own splendors. But the 


new 
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writers whose words we cherish, whose names are graven 
on our hearts, the makers of our literature, did any one of 
these sell his birthright for a mess of—rice? 

Joyce KILMER. 


REVIEWS 


The French in the Heart of America. By Joun FINLEY. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

The author is careful to inform us that the title has a 
merely geographical connotation; yet the subject is so gen- 
erously treated that the reader, whatever his origin, will 
voluntarily superadd the figurative interpretation, without 
the slightest prejudice to American neutrality. Skilfully 
spliced and dovetailed into historical unity from lecture, 
essay, memoir and review, the book may be called a con- 
nected series of pen-pictures of the pioneer exploration and 
settlement and the economic, political and educational de- 
velopment of the vast domain that stretches from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Rockies and from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf, “the Heart of America,” with occasional diagnosis of 
the pre-cordial regions on its northern and eastern borders. 
Following Parkman's glowing story of the lords and vassals. 
and black-robed priests of France who, “in plumed helmets 
and priestly vestments, conquered an untamed continent 
for civilization,” President Finley is still more eulogistic of 
those “men of courtly culture who, with dauntless hardihood, 
put to shame the boldest sons of toil.” From Cartier, who 
had explored a thousand miles of the St. Lawrence before 
the Plymouth Pilgrims were born, and Champlain, who had 
founded Quebec and Montreal and opened the Great Lakes 
to the world before that pilgrimage was accomplished, and 
La Salle, whose “thoughts made alliance with the sun” and 
whose steps linked the Lakes to the Gulf, and who, unlike 
the Pilgrim and Puritan, despised gain for glory, and the 
Black Gowns, who, not for gain or glory but for love of souls 
alone, made and wrote the pioneer history of the North and 
West, of whom it is written: “Not a cape was turned, not 
a river entered, but a Jesuit led the way”—from these to 
Iberville and Bienville and other valorous sons of France 
we are led through many picturesque and some tedious high- 
ways and by-ways to the absorption of New France by the 
United States; and then to a many-paged glorification of 
our present civilized enlightenment as measured by secular 
education and material productiveness. 

It is a disappointing bathos after the fine glow caught in 
the earlier chapters from the halo of holy and heroic men. 
In the light of “The Relations” the President of New York 
University can etch aright the noble figures of Brébeuf and 
Allemant and Jogues and Marquette and their religious and 
lay associates, but when that light goes out he returns for 
inspiration to the shades of the Puritan. He attributes the 
settling and development of the Mississippi valley solely to 
the “Scotch-Irish,” who evolve forthwith into “Anglo- 
Americans,” and even the Missouri basin can catch no 
glimpse of the Germans or the Irish, not one of whom by 
word or hint adorns his pages. He is equally silent on the 
indispensable services of Pére Gibault and his people to 
Clark, and of the New Orleans French to Jackson, in the 
winning and holding of the West. The religious exclusiveness. 
of the French is frequently, and untruly, emphasized, but 
the bigotry of the New England colonists, whom he goes 
out of his way to laud, is unscathed of his pen. The secular 
universities and the Protestant preachers are made the heirs 
of the Jesuit pioneers, but of the Catholic universities and 
colleges and the countless cathedrals and churches from 
the St. Lawrence and the Lakes to the Gulf, that have risen 


in the scenes of their labors, and the missionaries and 
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bishops, many of them French, that maintained the continuity | 


of their Faith and teaching, his pages have no knowledge. 
It is a fascinating, stimulating book and honestly conceived; 
but it is rather impressionism than history. M. K. 





What Ought I to Do? By Georce TrumsButt Lapp, LL.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
The readers of this “inquiry into the nature and kinds of 


R I 


virtue” are sure to disagree regarding the book’s moral | 


value. The author’s adherence, consciously or unconsciously, 
to the theory of immanence, when he speaks (p. 96) of “the 
Will of the World (the will of God as immanent in man’s 
physical and social evolution)”; his application of modern- 
istic development to the ideals of morality, by the dogmatic 
statement (p. 29): “There has been an evolution in morals,” 
and his vague yet unconcealed pantheism in the statements 
that cluster about his words (p. 295): “The Universe , 
is at least an infinitely intricate and wonderfully 
balanced and knowingly self-controlled (sic) piece of mech- 
anism”; all these will receive the warm grasp of friendship 
from men who accept any solution of life’s problems except 
the logical one. But other readers of this book, who repre- 
sent a class of-men, some five hundred million strong, know 
with certainty that the only world-ground of actuality and 
morality is an infinitely perfect, unchanging personal Creator 
and Lawsgiver, really distinct from the universe we see. 

On page 28 are two of the author’s postulates, or lack of 
postulates, to his conclusions: “The message of a moral 
obligation comes out of the whole man, and is ad- 
dressed to the whole man,” and again, “It is from my whole 
Self that the message, ‘I ought,’ arises.” This is 
as far back as Dr. Ladd traces the origin of moral conscious- 
ness. He takes for granted that the law is present, but not 
a hint is hazarded about any lawgiver. To the critic who 
might deny any binding force corresponding to such an 
“ought” there is no answer. An emancipated superman 
might jauntily declare that his whole Self is not the superior 
of his whole Self and therefore has no more power to declare 
to his whole Self “Thou shalt not steal” than the same 
whole Self has to answer “I may steal as much as I like.” 
The author gives no solution of the difficulty. For the whole 
man, of himself, can not be imposing an obligation and sub- 
mitting to that obligation, can not be commanding and obey- 
ing at the same time and under the same aspect, unless it is 
possible for black birds to be wholly black and wholly white 
at the same time. 

Passing over numerous encomiums upon the virtues, and 
much advice about duty-doing, we read, on page 234, this vital 
passage: “Genuine morality is in the individual a certain 
type of personality. 
society composed of individuals loyal to this type of per- 
sonality. And loyalty to the type does not consist in being 
precisely like, or in following precisely the same maxims, 


It is in the large a certain type of | 


or in doing on like occasions precisely the same things, | 


as others . put 


if such a standard as the fore- | 


going were our practical guide, how could A ever accuse | 


A’s personality differs from B’s. 
And A is not 


B of being immoral? 
So A’s morality may differ from B’s. 
bound to follow B’s maxims. 


The sabotage which may | 


appear immoral to capitalist B may seem quite moral to | 


anarchist A. If any appeal is made to a more ultimate court 
of morality, scant heed is paid to Dr. Ladd’s injunction to 
pursue one’s own personal ideal. 

Enough has now been said to show that the author’s prin- 
ciples, if reduced to practice, would sweep away all law and 
order and the choicest fruits of civilization. Of course he 
would repudiate any such acts. And indeed his own high 
regard for courage, self-sacrifice and the social virtues, 
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shines forth in many a passage. But Descartes found fol- 
lowers to abuse his dictum, and Malthus others to misapply 
his doctrines. With far more logic the principles of this 
book could justify men in the destruction of all that the 
majority of plain men hold dear. J. M. F. 


Paris Waits: 1914. By M. E. Crarke. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Four Weeks in the Trenches: The War Story of a Vio- 
linist. By Fritz Kreister. With illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

These are books of war experiences. The first is made 
up of nineteen papers, some of which appeared in the Lon- 
don Times and the Queen, written by an English woman who 
remained in Paris during the first five months of the present 
war. The author records sympathetically her impressions 
of what she saw and heard and felt while France was arming, 
while the capital was threatened and when the Government 
retired to Bordeaux and subsequently came back to Paris. 
Mrs. Clarke bears testimony to the reawakening of faith 
among the men of France: “It is a well-known fact that, 
since the mobilization order came, men have been in hun- 
dreds to confess before leaving for the front.” The women, 
too, have grown more religious: “Even among the most 
free-thinking social sets the women have turned to the 
Church for consolation.” “France is irrevocably and innately 
Catholic, and the war has proved it so,” is this Protestant 
observer’s conclusion. The clergy have acted so nobly that 
their influence over the people is likely to be very strong 
when peace is restored to the country. As for the civilians, 
they have all become church-goers. “Never have the churches 
been fuller than they are in these days, and never have the 
men and women who fill them gone with such single purpose 
to pray. Even in daily intercourse this spirit of reverence 
permeates, and the spirit of mockery is no longer heard.” 
So the war appears to be actually regenerating France. 

The fact that Fritz Kreisler, “the world’s greatest violinist,” 
was summoned by his country to the colors and for “Four 
Weeks in the Trenches” fought desperately against the Rus- 
sians, was severely wounded and narrowly escaped being 
left for dead on the battle-field, proves how merciless in its 
exactions the Great War is. Among the other men of emi- 
nence in Mr. Kreisler’s battalion were a sculptor, a philolo- 
gist, two university professors, a prince, a civil engineer, a 
physician with an international reputation, a painter and a 
singer. The author’s musical training helped him a little in 
detecting the path of shells, but his bow-arm was useful 
only for firing a revolver or waving a sword. This seems 
to be the first book to appear from the pen of a man who 
was actually serving at the front in the present conflict. Mr. 
Kreisler writes vividly, but modestly withal, of the hardships 
he had to bear and proves, from his own experiences, how 
easily a soldier in the trenches “becomes a primeval man, 
nearing the cave-dweller in an incredibly short time.” Hap- 
pily the author has now been exempted from further military 
W. D. 


service. 

Victory: An Island Tale. By JosepH Conrap. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 

Sanpriel: The Promised Land. By AtvitpE Prypz. Au- 
thorized Translation from the Norwegian. By Hester Cop- 
DINGTON. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 

The Little Mother Who Sits at Home. By the Countess 
BarcynskA. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60. 

Here are three recent stories that are being read widely. “Vic- 
tory,” while not exactly a sea novel, still has a flavor of the sea, 
and has all that vividness of characterization for which Mr. Con- 
rad is so well known. The principal actors in the story are drawn 
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with a strong hand, but are mostly villains; and the plot itself 
laid in scenes that are rather sordid. Those who like adventure 
ard action will find it interesting, but most readers will probably 
consider it inferior to Mr. Conrad’s best work. 

“Sanpriel” is an excellent translation of a clever novel. The 
story has a weird atmosphere about it with a very remarkable 


power of suggestion conveyed through descriptions of nature. | 
Neither in matter nor manner does it conform to the usual type, | 


and the education in self-forgetfulness which is the path along 
which two unhappy souls are led to happiness is delicately and 
cleverly handled. 
book; and happily the authoress, who is counted among the 


There are passages of much beauty in the | 


foremost of the writers of Norway, avoids the extremes of her | 


native school. 
“The Little Mother Who Sits at Home” is a series of letters, 


some posted and many unposted, written by a widow to her son | 


during his boyhood and early manhood, and covering a period 
of twenty years. Apart from its views on religion, which though 
sincere are entirely unorthodox, the little book has the ring of 


truth. It is an artless, intimate record of that mysterious thing 


called mother love, and bears unconscious testimony to the hero- | 


ism of the sacrifices which are the heart of every true mother’s 


5. Hi. F 


lite. 





From Cicero’s “De Re Publica.” 


The Dream of Scipio: 


With Introduction, Notes and English Translation by JAmEs | 


A. Kueist, S.J. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $0.50. 
“By providing a practical illustration of Latin style, this 
small book aims primarily to help the freshman.” How? Well, 


there are footnotes referring to rules, to examples of sentence 
structure and to idioms which occur in the author’s simple but 
practical earlier work, “Aids to Latin Prose Composition,” in 
conjunction with which, this book is especially useful. 
second aid to the floundering freshman is the English version 
facing the Latin text. The introduction, too, is enlightening 
and the notes, though a little crowded, are helpful. The aim 
of the work, a series of object lessons in contrasts of style, is 


admirable and effective, especially if the suggestion in the 


The | 


preface is carried out of making independent reversions into | 


Latin and of using the “deadly parallel.” The teacher and the 
class are advised to comment freely together on Father Kleist’s 


translation, for even indifferent students awake to differences | 


when the Latin and English perpetually challenge each other 
The translation is careful, often neat, not seldom 
How can 


and them. 
happy. But do we say Joud harmony, or sweet? 
spheres that touch not, cause friction? 


Kleist’s way of coordinating the dependent clauses of Latin 
A. P. M. 


periods is very judicious. . 


The Jester. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $1.35. 


By Lestre Moore. 


Sometimes there is | 
excess in intensifying epithets, e.g., “colossal revolutions.” Father | 


Those who have had the pleasure of reading “The Peacock 


Feather,” a delightful novel by this author, which was reviewed 
in our issue of May 9, 1914, will be eager to begin “The Jester.” 
It is the story of all that befell Peregrine, the fool of Lady 
Isabel. He wore his motley with a difference, for he was wiser 
than his calling indicated. Not too wise, however, to avoid being 
led on by the fair chatelaine until he was banished the castle 
for his presumption. He then begins a quest for the woman of 
his dreams and has adventures innumerable with all kinds of 
interesting medieval people. Such a refreshing spirit of Catholic 
piety and mysticism pervades the author’s pages that “The 
Jester” is quite unlike most novels of to-day. Pippo, Brigid, 
Cardinal Falconieri, the Lady Abbess of Sangdieu, Abbot Hilary, 
Aelred and divers others will become in turn the reader’s friends, 
and carry him back with them to the England of six hundred 
years ago. Though the author’s new story is doubtless equal 


in wit and poetry to its predecessor, “The Jester” is not so well 
constructed a novel; many of its characters are introduced only 
to be dismissed, and the allegory that seems to run through the 
story will probably escape the “general reader.” W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Martha is the name of a little quarterly magazine that has 
recently been started by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society of the United States. 
The periodical is to be the organ of the “Order of Martha,” 
the object of which is “to arouse interest in the work of 
Catholic education, especially among the poor and for the 
pioneer and poverty-stricken sections of the Church in 
America.” The contents of the first number of Martha in- 
clude a paper on “The Real Woman Movement,” by Ethel 
Barrymore, a prospectus of the Order of Martha, Cecilia M. 
Young's “First Ladies of the Land,” Dr. Kelley’s “Saints 
and Service” and Dr. Anna Dwyer’s “Education and Do- 
mestic Relations.” Mary Synon, 750 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, is the editor of the new publication, the subscription 
price of which is fifty cents a year. America heartily wel- 
comes Martha to the ranks. 





The April Month opens with a paper on “The New General 
of the Society of Jesus,” the writer of which wisely finds 
amusement in the way certain newspapers have detected in the 
election of Father Ledéchowski, an Austrian Pole, an event of 
“profound political importance,” for the latest successor of 
St. Ignatius is, of course, “a man of Berlin” and will now be 
occupied, not so much with the administration of the So- 
ciety’s internal affairs as with “politics, diplomacy, the setting 
of nation against nation, the furthering and foiling of inter- 
national plans”; the activities to which Jesuit Generals, as 
is well known, have always devoted most of their attention. 
In this respect Father Ledéchowski, presumably, will not 
find it hard to outstrip the late Father Wernz. For the latter, 
though a German, deliberately refused to separate Alsace- 
Lorraine from the French Province of Champagne, upheld 
France's protectorate in the Levant and, just before he died, 
early in the present war, was actually simple enough to 
appoint a French Jesuit his ad-interim successor. In “There 
Remaineth a Rest” Father Garrold has contributed to this 
number of the Month a beautiful story about a mission priest 
of penal days. 





Another pamphlet has just been published at Lisieux, contain- 
ing a number of authenticated accounts of material and spiritual 
favors granted by the intercession of the Little Flower to those 
engaged in military service in the French armies. The bene- 
ficiaries are for the most part soldiers and, what is more re- 
inarkable, almost exclusively those of about her own age. Pro- 
tection on the battlefield, escapes from circumstances that made 
death seem inevitable, cures in cases that the doctors declared 


| hopeless, conversions and apparitions, make up the wonderful 


story, and testify to the continuance by Soeur Thérése of her 
work of predilection. Her heaven, it would seem, still consists 
in doing good on earth. Among the many ex-votos at the Carmel 
of Lisieux, a late one is a Cross of the Legion of Honor, offered 
as a token of gratitude by one who was the object of her especial 
kindness. Over the battlefields, through the trenches, among 
the wards of the hospitals, the Little Flower is passing like an 
ange! of consolation, bringing help, health, faith and happiness to 
the brave soldiers of her beloved France. 





Edgar Jepson’s “Happy Pollyooly” (Bobbs, Merrill Co., $1.25) 
and Harry Leon Wilson’s “Ruggles of Red Gap” (Doubleday, 
$1.25) are light and amusing stories from the spring output of 
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fiction. The first has a very clever twelve-year-old girl for a 
heroine. Though she has been rescued from the slums Pollyooly 
is successfully substituted for the daughter of a duchess, and 
being a “red Deeping” is not afraid to prevent a little Hohen- 
zollern prince from domineering over free-born British children. 
Evidently the book was written since the war began. The hero 
of the other novel is the traditional English man-servant, very 
true to type, as types go. His adventures, from the day he is 
lost by his master to a party of American tourists as a set-off 
to a poker debt, until his final settlement as social arbiter in Red 
Gap, are many and varied, and told with a fine wit combined with 
shrewd observation. 


The Boston Evening Transcript’s London correspondent 
thus describes the opportunity the war has brought a Cath- 
olic publicist: 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc is filling Queen’s Hall with delighted 
audiences, who, in their desire to get the latest intelligent 
information or theories about the great conflict, are even 
willing to pardon Belloc’s rather monotonous platform de- 
livery. . . . His success since the war began has been 
extraordinary. I have already told you of the vogue which 
resulted from a two years’ old prediction of the German 
invasion of Belgium. That gave him a fine standing among 
writers on the war. A weekly paper called Land and Water, 
devoted to the outdoor life and at that time enjoying a very 
small but respectable circulation, had the happy thought of 
turning itself into a war weekly, and of enlisting Belloc to 
write for it on military affairs. The circulation jumped up, 
some say, from almost nothing to seventy or eighty thousand 
in a few weeks, and Belloc’s reputation jumped with it. 
Then came Belloc’s first public lecture at Queen’s Hall—a 
project that must have been born in fear and trembling, 
but was justified by astonishing results. All London flocked 
to hear the lecture, at top prices, and people were actually 
turned from the doors. Other lectures naturally followed, 
and Belloc, instead of being, as he was when the war began, 
a comparatively poor man, is now, with the proceeds from 
books, lectures and magazine articles, in comparative 
affluence. That he deserves all the good fortune that has 
come to him is acknowledged by every one, for he has made 
a fine fight for recognition, and has never debased his talents 


before the crowd. 


Mr. Belloc’s experience in the French army and as a student 
of strategy well qualifies him for writing and lecturing on 
the present war. The only marvel is that he has not as yet 
produced at least three books on the subject. 


Three years ago the Rev. T. L. Crowley, O.P., of Louis- 
ville, made a tour of Ireland with his uncle, the Rev. D. O. 
Crowley, LL.D., a venerable priest now residing in San 
Francisco, and has gathered into a small book called “Beau- 
tiful Ireland” (The Rosary Magazine, New York) his “remi- 
niscences of Erin and her children.” The author's jottings 
are of a very intimate character, and nearly everything he 
saw gave him pleasure and edification. The volume is full 
of pictures——Four interesting little books of love and 
adventure, lately received from Pustet, are sure to meet 
with hearty acceptance by readers of German. In “Barfiis- 
sale,” von Berthold Auerbach, a peasant girl, through strange 
ways, wins happiness at last in love. “Der Loder,” von Her- 
mann Schmid, tells of one on whom the insulting name fell, 
but who lived down the calumny with a courage born of 
innocence. “Frihlingsstiirms,” von Hans’ Eschelbach, is 
stormy indeed with the passion of two loves that can not 
die. “Seltsame Lent,” von Anton Scheff, tells of a rare sort 
of people, perhaps rarer for their firm faith. “Pulpit 
Themes,” Rev. Dr. Beecher’s adaptation of Father Schouppe’s 
famous “Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri,” favorably reviewed in 
our issue of March 13, found in six weeks more than 1,100 
purchasers. B. Herder, of St. Louis, is the American agent 
for the work, which sells for $2.75. That house also publishes 
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in this country Dr. MacCaffrey’s “History of the Catholic 
Church from the Renaissance to the French Revolution” 
($3.50), the excellent work AMERICA noticed last week. 





In Germany as in England a vast war literature has already 
been produced. German Catholics have been conspicuous 
for their activity in this line, and the Volksverein in par- 
ticular has given much of its attention to the work of pre- 
paring Catholics for their duties at home and in the field. 
Among its latest contributions are “Kriegs-Gesetze und- 
Verordnungen, 1914, 1915,” “Landwirtschaftsfragen zur 
Kriegszeit” and “Jungwehr Anleitung.” The three, volumes 
deal respectively with the laws and regulations passed fer 
the time of war, the agricultural problems which have arisen, 
and the military drill and tactics to be studied in preparation 
for war (40 Pf. each). Besides the brochures published 
by the Volksverein’s Verlag of M. Gladbach, the firm of 
Pustet has issued a collection of five interesting war stories 
“out of the great days of 1914,” under the title “Ein Ehrloser 
Feigling und andere Kriegserzihlungen,” by A. Hruschka, 
together with “Bunte Bilder,” a collection of war scenes and 
anecdotes gathered by Fritz Mielert ($0.30 each). The same 
firm offers an excellent set of war sermon sketches, entitled 
“In der grossen Shicksalstunde,” by B. Duhr, S.J., which 
will be of value even in neutral countries, since such practical 
themes as “Love of Fatherland,” ‘Why Does God Permit the 
War?” “The War of Falsehood against the Clergy,” “Con- 
quering National Hatred” and similar subjects -have been 
selected ($0.35). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Abingdon Press, New York: 
The Heart of Blackstone. By Nanette B. Paul. $1.00. 

Edward Clode, New York: 
Betty-All-Alone. By Meg Villars. $1.25. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
The Man Who Forgot. By James Hay, Jr. $1.25; The New World 
Religion. By Josiah Strong. $1.50. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
The Solitaries of the Sambuca. By Daniel Mauldealey. $2.00; The 
English Essay and Essayists. By Hugh Walker. $1.50. 

The Emmet Press, New York: 
Memoirs of Thomas Addis and Robert Emmet. By Thomas Addis 
Emmet. Two Volumes. $10.00. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Medizval Spanish Allegory. By Chand-Rathfon Post. $2.50. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Japanese Lyrics. Translated by Lafcadio Hearn. $0.75; Four Weeks 
in the Trenches. By Fritz Kreisler. $1.00; The Road toward Peace. 
By Charles W. Eliot. $1.00; The Whole Year Round. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. $2.00; Little Bird Blue. By William L. and Irene Finley. $0.75; 
Discipline as a School Problem. By Arthur C. Perry. $1.25. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 


Spiritual Letters to One of His Convert». By R. Hugh Ben-on. $1.00. 


McBride, Nast & Co., New York: 


What of To-day? By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. $2.00, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago: 


Her Majesty the King. Py James Jeffrey Roche. $1.00. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York: 


Memories and Milestones. By John Jay Chapman. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 

Tabular Views of Universal History. Compiled by George Palmer Put 

nam. $2.50; Paris Waits 1914. By M. E. Clarke. $1.25; America and 
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the New World State. Sy Norman Angell. $1.25; The Jester. By 
Leslie Moore. $1.35. 
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Martyr of Scotland, Father Francis of Aberdeen. By Matthew Power, 
S.J. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York: 7 
Outdoor Sketching. By F. Hopkinson Smith. $1.00;  Cloistered Ro- 
mance. By Florence Olmstead. $1.25. 

G. Arnold Shaw, New York: 

The Need for Art in Life. By I. B. Stoughton Holborn. $0.75. 
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Still Jim. By Honoré Willsie. $1.35. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago: 


Religious Education in the Family. By Henry F. Cope. $1.25. 



















































































EDUCATION 


Are Catholic Lectures Feasible? 


editorial in a former issue of AMERICA very well expressed 
the value of illustrated lectures as a means of bringing be- 
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fore the eyes of the faithful, in a graphic and impressive man- | 


ner, the splendid and inspiring Catholic ideals presented by the 
lives of God’s heroes, the saints of the Church: 

There is nothing more interesting to us than the history of 
our religion; no love of man half so beautiful as the love 
of God that swayed the breast of Agnes, no bravery in the 
battle like the gay fortitude of Lawrence, like the thrilling 
adventures of Sebastian and his friends in the Catacombs. 
Catholics are proud of their undying line of saints; they 
are real heroes, who mark the Catholic Church for true. 
But we do not know them as we should. Reading the story 
of a saint's life is one thing; seeing it pictured before you is 
quite another. Few people read biographies, but we are all 
curious to see. 

It was just this conviction that gave rise to the organization 
described in the previous issue, the Jeanne d’Arc Club of Loyola 
University, Chicago. It was this that impelled its founder and 
director to prepare and present illustrated lectures such as would 
be highly entertaining and at the same time would instruct, edify 
and inspire all classes of our Catholic people by a vivid portrayal 
of the lives and deeds of the heroic men and women who have | 
labored so nobly for God and humanity in the Catholic Church. | 


Movinc Pictures vs. LECTURES 


But the question will naturally be asked, “Have not moving | 
pictures destroyed all possibilities for the success of illustrated 
lectures?” They have not and never will. Motion picture films | 
have immense advantages in certain subjects, which may be 
utilized for the benefit of lectures; but they also have their 
limitations which are being more and more recognized as the 
novelty wears off and the craze subsides. Christian art has 
portrayed sacred subjects in a way that the moving picture can 
never hope to rival. Get the best possible copies of the master- 
pieces; combine with them the power of the spoken word and 
personal magnetism of a speaker thrilling with his message, and | 
you have a form of entertainment that will hold its own with 
any fairly intelligent audience. It would be a lamentable mistake 
to abandon this field, with all its possibilities for good, to the 
moving picture theater. 

Probably the most serious objection or difficulty is the dis- | 
inclination of Catholics to patronize lectures. Experienced pas- | 
tors vouck for this fact, and lecturers bewail it. The former say | 
that a negro minstrel entertainment will attract a throng, where a 
lecture will fail utterly. The latter point to crowds at Chautau- | 
quas, and similar popular courses and contrasts them with their | 
own futile endeavor to get a following of Catholics. Are lec- 
tures too intellectual for our people? Such an admission would | 


be 


a sad reproach. 


ParisH CENTERS OF POPULAR EDUCATION 


Certain it is that popular lectures are generally tabooed as 
parish entertainments for the sake of something of a lighter 
character which may draw better. This is a mistake. It is 
catering to lower tastes and yielding to that vicious tendency 
toward what is utterly frivolous, cheap and low in all forms of 
public amusement. There serious need of an educational 
campaign to save our people, especially the young, from such 
caebasing influences and to elevate their tastes to what is not 
only entertaining, but instructive and ennobling. In this cam- 
paign every Catholic college can supply enlightenment and in- 
spiration by an organized plan to utilize the talent, energy and 
zeal of its students, and thus prepare laymen who will be a 
power on the lecture platform. Every parish school hall can be 


is 
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made an educational center, not only for the children, but for 
adults as well. People want to learn. Let our motto be, “To 
grow old learning.” In many large cities there is a well-organ- 
ized movement along this line by a wider use of the public 
schools in providing popular lecture courses. The report of the 
supervisor of public lectures connected with the department of 
education of New York City shows the magnitude and im- 
portance which this movement has assumed there. “Beginning 
October 1, 1913, and closing May 1, 1914, lectures were de- 
livered in 174 lecture centers, by 673 lecturers, speaking on 1,695 
topics, before 5,405 audiences. The total attendance was 1,154,- 
066.” Such a record fully justifies the term applied to the lec- 
ture platform, “University of the People.” 

The Jeanne d’Arc Club has in its own way been even more 
successful. It has not only met with enthusiastic patronage, but 
kas made manifest the possibility of opening vast opportunities 
for the latent talent, energy and zeal pent up in every Catholic 


| college in the land. Here at Loyola students are more eager to 





participate in the activities of the Club than in those of any 
other organization, athletic or otherwise. Hence it has fur- 
nished a strong incentive to excellence in public speaking. The 
results are evident. People are astonished and delighted to hear 
students rivaling and often excelling professional lecturers on 
the platform. A hundred times over the director of the Club has 
heard the enthusiastic comment: “Father, you have reason to 
be proud of your boys.” No stronger argument or inducement 
could be given to parents for patronizing Catholic higher edu- 
cation. 


No Orpinary CoLLece EFFort 


But to carry on this work successfully a most thorough prepa- 
ration is required. An ordinary college lecture will not suffice. 
To select the right theme, and then to illustrate it in a worthy 
manner, is not an easy matter. Material for the student lec- 
tures at Loyola University is collected with the greatest care 
from the various parts of Europe, as well as from the re- 
sources at hand in our own country. The genesis of the Colum- 
bus lecture is described in the Columbiad. What is said of it 
here might be repeated, in its own way, of the lecture on the 
Little Flower, and other subjects. The organ of the Knights 
of Columbus writes: 


What a treasure a Columbus gallery would be, and what a 
source of delight, especially to the members of the Great 
Order, who are doing so much to win for their patron and 
beau ideal the recognition and glory which are his just due! 
Over a year ago the director of the Jeanne d’Arc Club be- 
gan work upon a plan that approaches as near as possible 
to the idea of a Columbus gallery. He has collected copies 
of the best works of art on this subject in this country and 
Europe, with a view to an illustrated lecture that would por- 
tray as perfectly as possible the whole life of Columbus and 
his influence in the world down to the present time. The 
undertaking, though difficult, has succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectations, and experts on the subject of stereopticon views 
declare that the club now possesses the most complete and 
perfect set of slides on the subject that have ever been 
gotten together. In making this valuable collection, the 
director of the club has been favored by fortunate circum- 
stances and aided by the helpful cooperation of many persons 
at home and abroad. The lecturer handles his subject with 
rare skill, and those who have been privileged to be present 
at the presentations of it declare that he makes the most 
of the dramatic scenes in Columbus’ life. 


The Jeanne d’Arc Club is not boasting of its record. It has 
made a beginning only and touched upon the magnificent possibili- 
ties in the wide field of educational] activity and religious and 
moral influence through popular lectures adapted to the needs 
of our Catholic people and delivered by students from Catholic 
colleges and universities. But the plan is developing and spread- 
ing. Creighton University has taken it up and others are pre- 
paring to do so. May every alma mater in the land let the light 




















of her sons shine from the lecture platform, thus utilizing the 
talent of her students in a most effective way. 
F. G. DINNEEN, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


“A Bag of Stick Candy” 


WOULD be understood to announce that I am not a Mani- 
chean. I take serious issue with Mr. “Billy” Sunday whose 
favorite dogma is that your honest yokel, who now and then 
looks at the ceiling through the bottom of a beer glass, is on 
the broad and easy path to hell. I think that quite as often he 
blows, or may blow, the foam away, while his heart fills with 
gratitude for God’s useful if humble creature, beer. Further, I 
will venture the statement, that even the man whose business 
in life is to plough the fields of the world to make two whiskey 
drinkers blossom where, before, one merely bloomed and blushed, 
can save his soul. However, lest this doctrine smack of laxity, 
I take my stand with the Baltimore Council, and say that, per- 
sonally, I should advise this person to seek, if possible, some 
safer if less lucrative means of gaining an honest livelihood. 


KELLY PooL 


Having declared my principles, let me next confess my 
ignorance of the precise nature of “Kelly pool.” Concerning 
poolrooms, to continue this autobiography, I frankly admit that 
1 do not like them. There may be, doubtless are, most excellent 
poolrooms somewhere, poolrooms wherein even a Saint may with 
propriety chalk an occasional cue; poolrooms where the balls 
rattle and click and chairs are banged on the floor to the ac- 
companiment of raucous and innocent honest laughter. There 
may be. But in those specimens which have been thrown, as it 
were, across my casual path, I have commonly noted an excess 
of bad air, bad language, bad art, bad manners and bad company. 

You, of course, Madame, have never seen these “parlors,” 
although there is one in your neighborhood, around the corner, 
on the next block. Come to think of it, this parlor, with a nice 
sense of convenience, is located between a saloon and a dance-hall. 
I should not recommend it for your Johnny. There were fifty 
like him in it, as I passed last night. Johnny, you say, was at 
his club? I am sure he was profitably and agreeably occupied. 
Singularly enough, Officer Reilly tells me he is going to “clean 
out” that “gang’’—or is it “club” ?—which has been meeting there. 


Tue Story BEGINS 


No, I do not like poolrooms for boys. As an abstract propo- 
sition, I admit them. As a concrete reality, I regard them much 
as I do nitroglycerine: useful on occasion, but hard to manage, 
and always ready to blow up. Possibly, they may have their 
uses. Even a rattlesnake serves some purpose in this world. 
My dislike has been intensified since I read the paragraph in the 
Los Angeles Courier-Journal which I herewith submit. All 
names, including the Courier-Journal, are fictitious. 

If the price of another can of beer and one more game of 
Kelly pool had not been paramount to the poolroom gang, 
Francis Ignatius Brady would have knelt as usual Sunday 
morning in St. Mary’s Catholic Church, where he had made 
his devotions since childhood. As it is, young Brady, not 
yet eighteen, will fill a felon’s grave. A bullet jumped from 
the darkness in the interests of the law [Query: Have we 
come to the stage when the law’s first aid is a bullet?] and 
crumpled the boy as he fled up an alley. In his pocket were 
found three cigars and a bag of stick candy, for the sweet 
tooth of his childhood, scarcely past. 


Now, of course, the poolroom and the can of beer had as little 
te do with this boy’s death, as the cigars and the pitiful “bag of 
stick candy” found in his pocket. Of course. But let us listen 
to the story told by Bill, one of Frank’s companions. His lan- 
guage has been straightened out a bit, and slightly Bowdlerized. 





BILL AND THE DESK MAN 


“We was in the poolroom all evenin’. The gang was there too. 
Then we started to rush the can till all our money was gone. 
Huh? Oh, we was drinkin’ for two hours I guess. You get it 
next door. You go in through the poolroom. Then they threw 
us out. Somebody said, ‘Let’s loot a store.’ I guess we was all 
kind of drunk. Somebody said, ‘Sure, there’s old lady McCarthy's 
candy store. So we busted a window or two. Oh, Frank was 
boozy all right, but not as bad as us. Then I saw the cop comin’. 
1 yelled and tried to run, but couldn’t. Gee, I was drunk. | 
just fell down. Then I heard the cops shootin’ and I said, ‘Well, 
J guess they got Frank.’ But it’s lucky, ain't it, we couldn't run? 
We couldn't hardly walk.” 

Let it be reiterated that the poolroom is not to be blamed for 
this boy’s death. The saloon-keeper who sold these boys liquor 
in quantities sufficient to intoxicate them, certainly can not be 
arraigned for murder. The officer who pulled his gun was but 
coing his duty. The only cause which can be ascertained with 
certainty, of the death of this boy with “a bag of stick candy in 
his pocket,” is an instrumental cause, the gun itself. The desk- 
man at the police station, however, brushes this aside as too meta- 
physical for this wise and wicked world. “It’s another case of 
the poolrooms,” he says, “with the saloon next door. We've 
had lots of them this winter. All the boys mixed up in this 
affair have been hanging out in just such places.” 


Tue Story ENps 


Let us put another witness in the box, Frank’s old father. 
“This is going to kill his mother. Frank was always a good 
boy. I didn’t know he was hanging around these tough places. 
I don’t get home from work till late. I didn’t know. The po- 
lice say he’s been in ’em right along, do they? Then why didn't 
they clean these places up? That's what I want to know. My 
boy is gone now, but I hate to see the cops killing half-grown 
boys, and letting the places that make them outlaws run wide 
open.” 

Save to say that some of us share his sense of bewilderment, 
I do not see that we can add much in the way of philosophical 
reflection to Mr. Brady’s testimony. I haven't the heart to 
suggest—well, Frank’s gone now, and his mother may soon follow 
him. His soul we may safely leave to a merciful God who, 
though infinitely merciful, has said some fearful things, touch- 
ing those who scandalize His little ones. And so this sorrowful 
and sordid chapter closes. 


“PERSONAL LIBERTY” 

I have forgotten what I started out to prove. I believe I said 
that I was not a Manichean. But let me add. if you care to 
tollow, that I am an ardent advocate of “personal liberty.” As 
tar as the law is concerned, I hold that a man is at perfect 
liberty to drink himself to death, provided the process does 
not offend the outward peace, dignity and decorum of the com- 
monwealth. I suppose he may also induce Tom, Dick and Harry 
to join him, if he can; for they, as he, are the masters of their 
own destiny. Likewise his personal liberty permits him to run a 
poolroom, connecting it, in some benighted communities, with 
a saloon. Furthermore, he is at liberty to admit into it, any one 
who avers that he is over sixteen. Sometimes there is no age 
limit. I hope your community does not send little girls around 
the corner to get a dime’s worth. 

Yes, by all means, let us preserve our high sense of personal 
liberty, for which our fathers died. But Frank Brady is dead, 
too. And he was only a boy, a hobbledehoy boy, with a bag of 
stick candy in his pocket, preserved doubtless for a_ secret 
debauch. Remarkably like Johnny, Madame, with his occasional 
rebellions. his desire for a “gang,” and his awakening desires 
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“to see life.” It is just possible that the policeman’s bullet 
cheated the gallows of its fair game, but it is also just possible 
that a turn might have come in the tide of Frank's life. “He 
might have been.”’ Let the phrase be his epitaph. 
have been,” and he lies in a felon’s grave now, reports the 
sontimental Courier-Journal, in figurative language. 


SUMMING UP 


This story, which happens to be true, does not seem to conclude. 
But. somehow, I can't get out of my head the testimony of the 
man at the desk: 

It's another case of the poolrooms with the saloon next 
door. 

And the story of Frank’s companion: 

We was drinkin’ for about two hours. You get it next 


door. You go through the poolroom. 


And the mild plaint of I'rank’s father: 


Why didn’t they clean those places up? 
want to know. 


That's what | 
So do I. What does your community think about it? Are 
vou letting your boys go to similar destruction? What do you 
think, you mothers who are not yet called upon to mourn a 

dead Frank with “a bag of stick candy in his pocket” ? 
That's all. The case is closed. But somewhere a 
heart is aching. I can't get that out of my head either. 
Pau. L. BLAKELY, 8.J. 


mother’s 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


AMERICA 


“He might | 


Last week AMERICA recorded the success attained by students | 


of Catholic colleges in the intercollegiate oratorical contests held 
it Maryland and Massachusetts. This week the success has 
been duplicated in Pennsy!vania and Missouri. In the former 
State Mr. Clare Gerald Fenerty of St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
delphia. won first place over rivals from the University of Penn- 
svlvania, State College, University of Pittsburg, Juniata College 
and Bucknell Wniversity. In Missouri Mr. Joseph Francis 
Goeke of St. Louis University won first place over a large num- 
ber of competitors from the colleges of his State. Catholic col- 
leges have something to recommend them after all. 

According to the Fortnightly Review, the St. Louis Republie 
has followed the example of the Chicago Tribune and the 
Chicago Herald, in asking the venerable “Pastor” Russell to take 
liis advertising elsewhere. The New York Evening Post, it would 
seem, has likewise discovered that the Brooklyn Tabernacle ser- 
mons are unsuitable for its pages, but admirers of the Pastor 
can find them in the columns, strangely enough, of that usually 
sane and well-balanced daily, the New York Sun. 
how Dana would have regarded the Pastor and his works. There 
is no Dana on the staff of the Sun to-day but, in his absence, it 
is suggested that an appreciation of the Pastor by “Hermione,” 
who occasionally contributes to the Evening Sun, would be de- 
cidedly interesting. 


The speech of Mr. Elihu Root at the opening of the New York 


One wonders | 


Constitutional Convention was marked by a wholly admirable | 


ace 


spirit of conservatism. Mr. Root recognizes clearly that the “in- 
tervention of Government in the complicated and interdependent 
life of the people” is now more necessary than in former periods. 
Put the changes which are now found necessary, are not so much 
in our theory of, as in our application of, principles of govern- 
ment. 

The burden of proof ever rests upon the advocates of 
change. It is our duty, so far as our powers go, to improve 
as well as to change. No wise legislator will undervalue the 
power for peace, order and progress which lies in the 
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traditions, respect, the conformity of custom, and the habit 
long-established in a people, of obedience. It is not for us to 
tear down institutions growing out of the life of a people 
whom we serve, merely for the purpose of substituting in 
their place, creations of our own devising, however confident 
we may feel in the success of the experiments we contemplate. 
These wise words may well be pondered by the advocates of 
universal reform through legislation. That social legislation, in 
some degree, is now necessary, few will deny. But legislatures 
may easily go too far in placing upon the statute-books, laws 
which either aggravate the evil against which they are directed, 
or for an undoubted evil, substitute disorders of a graver nature. 





The Russian Minister of Finance announces, through the Asso- 
ciated Press, that from an economic standpoint the war has been 
a benefit to the people of Russia. The Government allowance to 
soldiers, he asserts, is greater than their earning capacity in 
time of peace. The Minister neglects to state, however, whether 
any change has taken place in the purchasing power of money. 
At any rate it seems true that the savings deposits are greater 
than at a corresponding period in 1914. The reason given by the 
Minister is that the peasant is not spending his money on vodka. 
“Tt is the prohibition of the sale of vodka which is primarily 
responsible for the ameliorated condition of the peasant. The 
sieve through which all his available earnings formerly disap- 
peared has now been closed.” 





Young and ambitious speakers who grow pale at the thought 
of facing an audience, may take courage from the example of 
the late Monsignor Benson. According to his brother, Arthur 
Christopher, this accomplished pulpit orator suffered from “stage- 
fright” every time he had to preach. The London Chronicle 
notes that this affliction is not uncommon even among seasoned 
speakers. “Bobby” Lowe, once a ready parliamentary debater, 
on one occasion in the midst of an important speech, happened to 
misread his notes. He floundered incoherently for a few mo- 
ments, sat down in confusion, having utterly forgotten the very 
subject of debate, and never mustered courage to address the 
house again. Sir George Grey, Home Secretary under Lord 
Palmerston, never rose to speak, even on routine matters, with- 
out betraying painfully obvious symptoms of imminent nervous 
prostration. The Chronicle closes its comment by instancing the 
case of John Stuart Mill who, on one memorable occasion, suf- 
fered an utter collapse while addressing a public meeting. 





The mothers’ pension law was intended to secure the child the 
advantage of a home training. This is the strongest claim to 
recognition. But it is somewhat disconcerting to learn that in 
Oregon this result has not been secured. According to the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, “the law has filled the children’s homes 
very nearly to capacity through the giving up to institutional 
charge, of the children of unsuccessful applicants.” It is also 
unpleasant to note that perjury, in the form of false affidavits 
as to financial condition, has been fairly common among the 
Oregon applicants. 

Prior to the taking effect of the law, mothers made every 
effort to hold the children of the family together. When it 
was discovered that absolute penury is a condition precedent 
to the granting of a pension, families began to break up. 

This unfortunate result is obviously due to a defective pro- 
vision in the law. To refuse to help a mother before she is 
reduced to beggary, is equivalent to the action of the physician 
who refuses medical attention to all save those in imminent dan- 
ger of death. On the other hand, it is absolutely necessary to 
guard against encouraging public mendicancy by granting pen- 
sions to applicants who are not really in need of this assistance. 
The resuits in Oregon, if as reported, merely indicate a difficulty 
inherent from the beginning, in the matter of public relief. But 
they do not refute the principles involved. 








